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"A gentle breezy one day, 
a withering galelhe next." 
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-Chad Love, page 46 
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Etched in history as Geronimo's 
final resting place, one of the 
Old West's most prominent Army 
posts is world-renowned for its 
authentic military re-enactments 
- and the Fort Sill Museum 
boasts one of the world's largest 
collections of military artifacts 
and memorabilia, 


From wild outdoor expeditions to 
one-of-a-kind museum experiences 
year-round adventures 

are just a short drive away 
in southwestern Oklahoma. 
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iic lakes in one ot uwam 
ride, fish, observe wildliff 
, ttie foot of Mount Scott. 


Lawton 
Fort Sill 

CHAMBER 

COMMERCE & INDUSTRY 


In fort Sill 
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Mountains of adventure 

Lawton. 'Fort Sill Chamber of Commerce 
629 SW C Avenue Lawton, OK 73501 

1 - 800 - 872-4540 

www.lcci.org 





SmaCC enough to care ... 

Large enough to go anywhere. 



Service with a smife 

• Uniformed, friendly drivers 

• Skilled maintenance crews 

• Travel experts 

• A preferred vendor with most 
Colorado resorts 


■ One of the Midwest’s premiere 
charter services 

• 43 Motorcoaches operating all 
over America 

• Pre-packaged tours available 

• Shuttle and convention services 

• Group and individual rales 

Luxury on Wheefs 

• NEW 54-passenger coaches 

• Maximum leg room 

• TV & VCR equipped throughout 
the cabin 

• Air conditioning & Restrooms 

• Sleeper Coaches available 

Safety (First 

• Full-time training and safety 
coordinator on staff 

• Continuous training for drivers 

• 48-point inspections for all 
coaches every 5,000, 10,000 
and 15,000 miles 


* Retail Tours 

• Complete Custom Tour Packaging 
• Charter your own coach 

Caff for a f F‘R ( E‘E frocfiure or charter quote! 

10020 NW 10th Street • Yukon, OK 
For reservations call (405) 324-9888 or toll free (800) 998-1903 
Email: kincaidok@wmconnect.com 


KINCAID COACH LINES, INC 
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Are You an Oklahoman? 28 

Think you're a know-Et-all when it comes to your home 
state? Test your understanding of Oklahoma history, 
happenings, and culture with our fun-filled quiz. It'll have 
you sharpening your pencil, grabbing your calculator, 
and racking your brain. You may discover you're an 
expert— or that you have a little brushing up to do. 

7 Great Road Trips 34 

With the right attitude— and a tank of gas — any drive 
can be a road trip. For inspiration, join us for a 
journey along the Talimena Scenic Byway or a western 
trek from Woodward to Kenton- — and beyond. Any 
outing of your choosing will be a memorable one 
when you follow the paths suggested by our seven 
contributing adventurers. 

Full Metal Garden 44 

Sometimes we learn the most without even trying. One 
writer recalls a youth spent on his grandfather's farm 
and the profound realization it inspired. 

BY DAMON GAR DEN HIRE 

The Story of Wind 46 

In Oklahoma, it's a force to be reckoned with, o known 
quantity, a recurring part of life. We've come to accept 
that the wheat will be waving, our hair will be blowing, 
and wind is here to stay. Find out its surprising cultural, 
geographic, and historic implications. 

By CHAD LOVE 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Where would Oklahoma Toddy be 
without its editorial assistants? No 
doubt, readers would notice a plethora 
of errors* and buckets of press releases 
would go unread, for weeks. From left, 
Ryan Marie Mendenhall, Heather 
Harkins* anti Brooke Demeti make up 
the support stall for the magazines edi- 
tor's working on taa checking, editorial 
research, and contributor service* The 
th nee you ng women , all fiilLti me co I lege 
students, also write and photograph for 
the magazine. Enid native Mendenhall 
attends OU, Oklahoma City resident 
Harkins attends UGO, and Fort Worth 
native Denietz attends OU. 




R.E. Lindsey, whose images regular- 
ly appear throughout Oklahoma Today , 
has been taking photographs since age 
six, when his father taught him to de- 
velop and print photos in their kitchen 
darkroom. His childhood hobby now 
a successful career, Lindsey frequently 
travels the state capturing Oklahoma's 
beauty on film, and he says he enjoys 
introducing people to the state through 
his images* “I love the reaction of 
people when they say; 1 didn't know 
Oklahoma looked like this*”’ Lindsey 
photographed the Capitol Dome for 
the November/ December 2002 issue, 
which includes h is first Oklahoma 
Today cov er He lives in Sapulpa with 
his wife, Jennifer 


Since 1 99 L reporter Galen Culver 
has aired more than a thousand "Is 
This a Great State or What?” seg- 
ments on K FOR- IV in Oklahoma 
Cine Culver, an Oregon native, 
recently took a rare day off to cover 
the stretch of State Highway 10 he 
profiles in "Seven Great Road Trips” 
(page 34), "Every new assignment 
calls to mind new details and fresh 
stories,” he says. “This amazing drive 
gave me feature ideas that should 
keep me busy for weeks to come.” 
Culver and his wife, KFOR reporter 
Tara Biunie, live w r ith their two 
daughters in Oklahoma City, 
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Tve been to every one of these towns on the map, J love my job, — Jay Adams, Oklahoma Department 

of Transportation mopmaker 


Editor's Letter 


MAPPING OUR TERRITORY 





GREAT GLOSSY DRIVE 

Driving can Inspire grievous outrage. Or it 
can define our escape and be the measure 
of our independence. What a full tank of gas 
might inspire is limitless. A rood trip, whether 
twelve hours away or twenty minutes north, 
just might be the slice of freedom for which 
we're all continuously pining. The Glass 
Mountains rank high among my tap Okla- 
homa drives. On U.S* Highway 412, just past 
the gentle curve at Orienfa, the road gives o 
glimpse of the American desert five hundred 
miles beyond. My favorite part, the rest stop 
where a path of highway appears surgically 
removed from the plateau, is a good place 
for an hour-long hike. Be sure to keep an eye 
out for the snakes. 


Like baseball cards, official state 
maps are often considered col- 
lectibles, Oklahoma's first official 
mop was produced in 1932. 


NAM ED M Y CATS G UTH R1E AND STILL WATER AFTER THE TOWNS, YES, BUT 
also tor Woody Guthrie, because still waters run deep, and because Still Water has that 
beautiful American Indian ring to it. My dog Willies namesake is a certain country and 
western singer with whom he has a slight resemblance. Cookie, nee Cook, was named 
tor a relative, 

1 couldn’t believe mv eyes when, last month, I discovered a town in northwest Okla- 
homa called McWillie, not far from the Homesteaders Original Sod House Museum* I 
have two cats who would make the Frontier Country Marketing Association proud, and 
a dog who would be welcome in McWiUie. 1 just about fell out of my chair when, last 
week, I discovered Cookie town, quietly perched in the 1-7 section of the map, roughly 
twenty-seven miles south of Lawton. 

Ac that moment, I realized how infinitely entertaining and endlessly full of 
possibility the Oklahoma state map can be for those of us who consider ourselves 
Okiephiles* My pets, it seems, were destined to live in Oklahoma* 

For many, the Oklahoma Official State Map is a mere trifle or a given, an over- 
looked cool, a casual freebie at the Tourist Information Center* Like public art, 
its an underappreciated but terrifically usefiil and visually appealing statement. 
At Oklahoma Today, we use state maps weekly, it not daily; and in abundance. 
We draw on them with Sharpies, highlighters, and our favorite pens* We study 
them, count populations, pinpoint areas of coverage, facte heck editorial content, 
and score brownie points when we give extras to our friends. Our new favorite 
tool on the map is the scenic route key, indicated by a series of docs and im- 
mensely helpful as we plotted the ‘Seven Great Road Trips" for this issue. 

Created by the Oklahoma Department of Transportation (GDOT), in part- 
nership with the Oklahoma Tourism and Recreation Department, the award- 
winning map is widely considered one of the most attractive of all state maps 
nationwide. From the print quality and paper stock to the sophisticated design 
and content, the piece is intended ro be as much a marketing tool as an indis- 
pensableaid for the traveler (although reconceived and redesigned biennially, 
the map is printed with updates ever)- six months). One-fifth of the 1 *6 million 
printed are sent our of stare. 

By March i, the 2003-2004 Oklahoma Official State Map should be 
in wide circulation. Copies can be picked up at one of twelve Tourist 
Information Centers and more than one hundred ODQT satellite offices 
around the state. The maps are also mailed from the state s tourism and 
transportation departments upon request. I hate to suggest chat we be over- 
indulgent, but when you see the new map, grab a few extra. I asked map- 
maker jay Adams of ODQT if the department frowns upon people taking a 
handful of maps, and he said not at all — they have more than enough. 

For 2003, Me Willie and Cookietown are at the top of my destination 
list. Get your state map and plot your next road trip. You'll be surprised at 
what you might find. 


E/ mcajne@OKLAHOM A 
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' The pen is mightier than the sword — Edward Bu Iwer-Lytton 

FeedBack 


Cafe Sociely 

just li short note to say thank you for rhe 
publication of The Oklahoma Today Guide 
to Cafes & Diners. Twenty- two years ago, 
five couples From our church started a din- 
ner dub, and we are srill together. At our 
last ge t - to ge t h cr, we we re d i scussing d i ffer- 
cut things to do lor 2003* 

I mentioned that the Guide to Cafes & 
Diners would he an excellent source lor 
new ideas and places to see. In shorn we 
are planning to use the guide to find cafes 
and diners that we may not be aware ol 
and at the same time see a part of Okla- 
homa history. 

All we need now is a bed and breakfast, 
hotel/ motel guide to complement the 
Guide to Cafes and Diners . 

Mike Coffey 
BETHANY 

You're thinking like a magazine editor ; 
Mike , The Oklahoma Today Guide for 
2004 will cover Oklahoma hotels , bed and 
breakfasts t and inns in much the same fash- 
ion . Readers who have a favorite overnight 
retreat should send us their suggestions mm 


It's a Bird/ It's a Plane... 

Thank you very much lor including the 
Tulsa Air and Space Museum in your spe- 
cial supplement, 7 he Oklahoma Today Guide 
to Cafes & Diners, At TASM, w r e strive to 
make the community aware of Oklahoma’s 
rich aviation and aerospace history, and we 
appreciate your support and help tn getting 
the word out about our museum. 

Next rime you are in Tulsa, please stop 
by and see us. 

Katheryn Pennington. Executive Director 
Tulsa Air and Space Museum 
TULSA 

OKT Is Good for Business 

I n t h e co m pe t i r i ve wo rid o f co rpo ra i e 
business location, it is important that 
Oklahoma not only promote its business 
advantages hut lifestyle benefits as well. 
We arc proud to use Oklahoma Today as an 
integral part ol our ongoing national mar- 
keting effort. Thanks to assistance from the 
Oklahoma Business Roundtable, we send 
Oklahoma Today to more than 350 targeted 
CEOs and site location consultants. 



The publication shows the states unex- 
pected physical beauty and the boundless 
vitality of our people. Our response has 
been terrific. 

John Reid, Deputy Director 
Oklahoma Deportment of Commerce 
OKLAHOMA CITY 

Hey, That's My Town! 

The january/February 2003 issue of 
Oklahoma Today was my first. When 1 
turned to page 9, I was shocked to see the 

Ok/ohoma Today welcomes the views of 
readers, letters are subject Lo editing 
and must include name, address, and a 
daytime phone number Send letters to: Ofcfo- 
homa Today . Attn: Editor. 15 North Robin- 
son. Suite 1 00, Oklahoma City, OK 73 1 02. 
or fax to (405) 5224588. Addrt&s electronic 
mail to letters@oklahomatodoy.com. 


AN OKLAHOMA TODAY CONTEST 

WHERE ARE YOU? 

Know the highway pictured in this photo? Well give you 
a hint: It's in zones five and six on the Oklahoma Official 
State Map . The area is known for its mountainous beauty 
and equestrian trails. One town on this route has the same 
name as the professor tn My Fair Lady , and another is a term 
for creative inspiration. Located in one of the least populated 
parts of Oklahoma, this state highway even has a numeric link 
to JFK. Mail entries to Oklahoma Today f Attention: '"Where 
Are You/' 1 5 North Robinson, Suite 100, Oklahoma City, 

OK 73102, or editorial@oklahomatoday.com, Entries must be 
received by March 1 5, 2003, Three winners, drawn from all 
correct entries, will receive an Oklahoma Today T shirt. 
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OK Boots sign. J thought to myself, 'What 
a coincidence that there would be two OK 
Boots signs in Oklahoma.” 

When I srarted reading the box, 1 was 
even more amazed that you mentioned a 
college that has been around since 1901 . 
I finally realized it was my town you were 
talking about. Here at Southwestern, we 
just had our one hundredth anniversary 
in 2001 , so 1901 was fresh in my mind. 
1 love the magazine and will continue to 
receive it. 

Sonya Roper, Administrative Assistant 
Southwestern Oklahoma State University 
WEATHERFORD 

Teacher Update 

I read your Editor’s Letter in the 
September/October 2003 Oklahoma To- 
day and saw your mention of Miss Laura 
Daniel, i was Laura's high school princi- 
pal at Boise City when she was a junior 
I visited with her sister, who lives here in 
Goodwell, and learned some information 
that you might be interested in. 

Laura (Daniel) McMahan now lives in 
Amarillo, Texas, where she is executive sec- 
retary at Northwest Texas Hospital She is 
the proud mother of two little girls, six and 
eight years of age. I must enjoy your maga- 
zine since 1 subscribe to it, plus I subscribe 
for my rwo sons and two sons-in-law. 

M,C. Rider 
GOODWELL 

A Bite from the Big Apple 

The “The Oklahoma! Revival” piece in 
Oklahoma Today was such a total delight. 
It was full of chat same spirit, pluck, and 
optimism depicted in the show itself. The 
photos were also terrific, and with the 
great layout and so many pages, it was a 
real treat. 

I especially like the way writers Robert 
Hcide and John Gilman cook a truly seri- 
ous approach to something many people 
simply consider 'entertainment” or '’popu- 
lar culture.” There is a lot more in those 
songs than what appears on the surface, 
and I think they did an excellent job of 
highlighting that. 

Kristina Cordero 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


I WANT TO HEAR FROM 

Please take a moment to fill out a short reader 
satisfaction survey, posted on our website at 
oklahomatoday.com* If you would like to participate but do not 
have Internet access, please call our office at (800} 777-1793 or 
(405) 521-2496 to request a copy of the printed survey. 

All respondents will be eligible to purchase one new Oklahoma 
Today subscription for just $12, almost $6 off the regular rate of 
$1 7.95. If you've been buying Oklahoma Today on the newsstand, 
subscribe for yourself; if you're already a subscriber, surprise a 
loved one with a gift. And if you have any questions, please feel 
free to email me at mccune@oklahomatoday.com. Your opinions 
matter to me. 

—Louisa McCune, Editor in Chief 



Creative Content 

What a lovely Editors Letter (“Sacred 
Gifts,” January/ February 2003). Thank 
you so much for writing about Creativ- 
ity in Motion, The column stimulated 
many gram applications from Okla- 
homa Today subscribers around the 
country, including a reader in Virginia. 
The project is in its own embryonic 
process, so there are many unknowns at 
this point, 

I really enjoy Oklahoma Today , from the 
beautiful covers right on through to the ar- 
ticles. Also in the January/Febmary issue, 
the Urschel kidnapping story written by 
Kent Prates was excellent. We should never 
forger that there are new generations who 
never have known many of our state’s most 
fascinating stories. 

Again, many thanks for your support. 

Jeanne Hoffman Smith 
Creativity in Motion 
OKLAHOMA CITY 

Ghostbusters 

We have enjoyed your magazine for years 
and love the articles about Oklahoma. 1 was 
born and raised in Alva but moved to the 
city area in 1969. We enjoy traveling and 
visiting as many areas across Oklahoma 
as we can. Many of our adventures are 
inspired by your magazine. 

Yesterday, en route to a family funeral 
in Freedom, we took a side trip to one of 
Oklahoma’s ghost towns, Quinlin. We were 
lucky enough to have a freight train pass by 


on the tracks just south of die remainder of 
the town. Great train whistles! 

Thank you for your rime and especially 
for the magazine, 

Ronnie D. Morland 
OKLAHOMA CITY 

Good News.., 

Oklahoma Today congratulates “ Where 
Are You?” contest winners. Dor thy L. Burgess 
of Oklahoma City Carol Ridenour of MeAT 
ester and F. Vernon Williams of Shreveport* 
Louisiana , correctly identified Me Ales ter as 
the sire of the November/ Decent her 2002 
photo. Dorothy Dunaway of Sarasota, Flor- 
ida* Ted Woodruff of Ida hel r and Christopher 
Man roe of Tuba knew Weatherford was the 
correct answer for the January/ February 2003 
contest All winners received an Oklahoma 
Today T-shirt 

Bad News,., 

Our January/ February 2003 cover pho- 
tographers name urn misspelled. Bill Tiffee 
is the proper spelling, not Bill Tiffey. 

On page 40 of the "Kidnapped!” story 
which appeared in the January/ February 
2003 issue \ an Oklahoma Today research 
error led to a photo and caption mis iden- 
tification. The man pictured in the photo , 
Edgar 5. Vaught Jr., was actually the trial 
judges son. 

On page 57, the Pine Lodge Resort web- 
site was inaccurate. The correct website is 
pinelodgeresort.com. Oklahoma Today 
regrets the errors , 
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MARKETPLACE 


Often I don't recognize faces, but I always recognize the jewelry. — Jeon Giraudoux 


BE JEWELED 







or at her son Rusty Nix's 
store, Blue Seven, opening 
March I in Oklahoma City. 
5028 North May Avenue in 
Mayfair Village (405/604- 
5 1 99). Necklace with seed 
beads, turquoise, and a ster- 
ling silver crucifix, $36; coral 
and turquoise pendant with 
turquoise drop, $36; necklace 
with lapis, turquoise, J 
^ and vintage Jr 

M beads, $80. 


By Steffie Corcoran 


▼ Nouveau Pet Rocks 

"Tvc always liked 
rocks,” says Campbell 
of these found-art 
creations. Long a M 
river rock hound, f 
Campbell 
wondered 

what they would look 
like decorated with 
shaped wire, heads, 
and crystal. The result; 
adorned stones that 
double as unexpected 
business card displays 
or paperweights, $20. 


The Teacher Is In ▼ 

/ Nobody has a finger on the 
/ pulse of youth like a high school 
art teacher. Combine twenty years 
rea c h i ng wi t h a c rea t i ve bac kgro u n d ,* an d 
Leigh Ann Campbell understands what 
the young and hip consider cook This 
simple-hut-elegant necklace of copper J 
tubing studded with turquoise could 
be romantic, with a Buttery peasant 
\ blouse, or casual, with a white tee and 
ns. Either spells fashion. $71. 


Vive lo Difference! ► 

“I try to get things that don't nor- 
mally fit together to look good as 
one unit of jewelry,” says Camp- 
bell of her funky fashion jewelry. 
Here, she has shaped contrasting 
beads- — including unique vintage 
stones, trade beads, and Polish 
black crystal — in a rainbow of 
colors into two necklaces ($51 and 
$32) and a bracelet ($16). 


High school art teacher Leigh Ann 
Campbell rules with a new line of - 
handmade jewelry. Queen Bead. S 


The Royal Court ▼ 

These pc n d a nts and othe r 
Queen Bead merchandise 
are available from Leigh Ann 
Campbell (405/720-6069) 
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The Long and 
Short of It ► 

J hese three pendants 
showcase Ca m pbell s 
originality. Unusual 
materials like cinna- 
d coral, and 


ban carve* 
flat black onyx beads \ 
combined with durable \ 
silk thread make for a \ 

I o ve I y a d d i r i o n to a ny neck. 
Double- st rand coral rose 
pendant with antique Indian 
seed heads, 540, Black onyx and 
cinnabar necklaces, 532 each. 


Triple Crossed ► \ 

Campbells husband, 

Bruce, an oil-field con- \ 
sultan t, inspired these rustic 
crosses. Her creative partner, 
he suggested she use antique 
barbed wire as a medium. 
Prettied up with curved copper 
and brass along with stones like 
jade and lapis, each cross is one 
of a kind and makes a unique 
Easter plant stake. Eighteen- 
inch crosses, 535 each. 


Bracelet Yourself ^ 

Annual summer treks ro Santa Fe, 

New Mexico, keep Campbell ere- 
atively recharged. Once stateside, jjigg 
she brings a little of the high 
desert to Oklahoma with these A 
eclectic sterling silver, leather, 
and copper bracelets 
featuring decorative beads, 
onyx, lapis, and of course, turquoise. 
Says Campbell, “Thar classic Santa Fc 
style is never going ro go away.” Brace- 
lets, 540 each. 


To Any Lengths ▼ 

“Slender and graceful could as easily describe the ideal 
neck for these beaded strands as the necklaces themselves 
Campbell says of the silk thread baubles, “Around the 
neck, they show oft nicely against clothes.” Coral neck- 
lace, 526; necklace with green and black glass beads, 527; 
and onyx and crystal necklace, 539. 


All About § m 

Beads ► \ § 9 

“Artists 1 minds fll B - 

work a lot, Sj ff 

Campbell says. ^ 

"Whether a pot- ^ 

ter or a painter or aP 

a bead maker, we fre- t ^ 

quently find ourselves 

thinking abo u i making a 

things pretty or beautiful.” 

For Campbell, creating jewelry that attracts attention is a 
matter of unearthing great beads, the more unusual, the 
better. “I browse wherever I go,” she says, whether Santa Fe. 
at market in Dallas, or local favorite the Spiral Bead cry in 
Oklahoma City. Turquoise and black crystal necklace, $56. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Who has the scoop 
on chicken fry & 
coconut pie? 
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"Spring hos returned. The earth is like a child that knows poems/' — Rainer Maria Rilke 


M a rchMadness 




Though New Or* 

I eons is 723 miles M 
away, celebrate fl 
ihe lost feast 
before Lent with a 
party. Get into I he 
spirit wilh beads and 
a mask from Ehrle's 
Party and Carnival 
Supplies in Tulsa. 


S U N D AY 


MON DAY 


TUESDAY WEDNESDAY THURSDAY 


FRIDAY SATURDAY 


Today, your prince 
could come. Catch 
Sleeping Beauty's 
Swan song at Tulsa's 
Performing Arts 
Center. 11 a.m., 

1 p.m., and 
3 p.m. in the John 
H Williams Theatre. 
Tickets, $7 


2 ► 

For sale, wild art in 
several mediums. 
Don't miss the Iasi 
day of the Nature- 
Works Wildlife Art 
Show & Sale at 
the Tulsa Marriott 
Southern Hills. 

1 1 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Tickets, $5. 


28 ► 

Things will heal 
up fast tonight as 
Tennessee Williams' 
classic. Cat on a Hoi 
fin Roof t debuts at 
& p.m. al the Lawton 
Community Theatre, 
Tickets, $8414 
Through April 1 2. 


Dtona 
Hot Ttn Roof 

.'■fSWlflEW 

Mfe 


•trails* .tarntAKOsow 


Tonight al NWOSU's 
Herod Hal! Audito- 
rium in Alva, fend 
on ear to Dervish, a 
Ceflic ensemble from 
Ireland and the Find 
Installment of the 
university's annual 
concert series, 

8 p.m., $5-$1 0. 


12 

During National Nu- 
trition Month, patron- 
ize Akin's Natural 
Foods Market in 
Tulsa and Oklahoma 
City. Need to pick 
up soybeans after 
work? No worries; 
Alt locations remain 
open until 9 p.m, 


13 

Head to the State 
Fairgrounds in Okla- 
homa City for high 
school hoops action 
during the first day 
of the state cham- 
pionship basketball 
tournament Through 
Saturday. 


Awww Youngsters 
will show farm 
animals todoy. the 
second day of the 
Northwest District ju- 
nior Livestock 5 how 
at Enid's Chisholm 
Trail Expo Center, 


14 

Zoom zoom zoom 
your way jo the 
Tulsa International 
Auto Show at the 
Tulsa Expo Center 
For the largest show 
of its kind in the 
Southwest, Through 
Sunday 


8 

You're right in the 
middle of the three- 
day Wrangler Timed 
Event Championship 
of the World al the 
Lazy E Arena in 
Gulhrie. Rumor has 
it world champion 
cowboy Trevor Bra- 
zils will attend. 


4 25 

Catch the Terra 
Firmer: Expansive 
Perspectives exhibit 
in the Antun Gallery 
at the Mabee-Gerrer 
Museum in Shaw- 
nee, featuring I he 
work of three artists. 
Through April 27, 


26 

Yesterday was the 
fifteenth— on d crys- 
tal — anniversary for 
the Crystal Bridge 
in Oklahoma City, 
with free admission, 
tours, ond refresh- 
ments Don't forget 
a stroll within the 
grand oval. 


16 

The activities are 
buzzing al the Spring 
Break Programs al 
Western Hills Guest 
Ronch in Wagoner. 
With hay rides, bool 
tours, fishing, 
archery, and crafts, 
ihe busiest kids will 
be occupied. 


Supporl young latent 
with o visit to ihe 
Five Civilized Tribes 
Museum in Musk- 
ogee All month, 
budding artists From 
seven Ih to twelfth 
grade will display 
their works, 


Today, check out 
second-round ac- 
tion in the NCAA 
basketball regional 
at Oklahoma City's 
Ford Center. The 
tall boys bottle it 
out, and the winner 
advances to the 
covered Sweet 1 6 


27 

If hunger calls, make 
your way to Taste of 
Yukon, wilh yum m res 
from vendors and 
area eateries, 
5:30-7:30 p.m. at 
the Dale Robertson 
Center. $10, 


9 

Rod and reel not 
necessary: Fishing 
□t the Spring Trout 
Derby of MarVal 
Family Camping 
Resort in Gore was 
Friday and Saturday. 
This morning,, all par- 
ticipants snag prizes 
9:30 a.m, 


17 

Luck of the Irish to 
yel Celebrate Si. 
Patrick's Day at a 
sha m rock-i nf luenced 
festivity around the 
state. Unless you like 
pinches from strang- 
ers, wear green. 
(Undies don't count.} 


18 ► 

Head east to Empire 
of the Sultans: Ot- 
toman Art from the 
Khalil: Collection at 
the Oklahoma City 
Museum of Art. See 
more than 200 items 
through April 27 


Tomorrow is the first 
day of spring Drink 
in the joys by doing 
something outdoors, 
perhaps clearing 
a flower bed for 
spring plantings 


10 

Today, visit the 
Cherokee Heritage 
Center in Tahlequah, 
where the Native 
Lands: Indians tn 
Georgia exhibit is 
on loan from the 
Atlanta History Cen- 
ter. 1 0 a m . -5 p.m. 
Through April 18. 


11 

Consider quilts an 
art form? The Santa 
Fe Depot Guilt Show 
al Shawnee's Santa 
Fe Depot Museum 
should have you in 
stitches, Guilts from 
around the state 
will be deployed 
through March 30. 

— 
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ADVERTISEMENT 




Get your copy today at select newsstands 
or from Oklahoma Today. 


P.O. Box 53384 • OKC, OK 73152 • (800) 777-1793 * (405) 521-2496 • oklahomatoday.com 


"The income tax has made liars out of more Americans than golf " — Will Rogers 


Aprils h o we r s 



FRIDAY 


SUNDAY 


MONDAY 


TUESDAY 


WEDNESDAY 


THURSDAY 


SATURDAY 


◄ l 

Conjure up tricks la 
loot your friends, 
family, or spouse, 
Happy April Fools' 
DayJ 


Go the distance at 
the Redbud Classic 
Events began yester- 
day with bike tours 
and o 1 00-mile timed 
bike event. Today's 
1 OK run starts at the 
Waterford Complex 
in Oklahoma City, 

▼ 


Celebrate Eoster Sun- 
day by participating 
in egg hunts around 
the state. Freedom, 
Wi I burton, and 
Wister are among 
the many towns spon- 
soring all the fun 


Everything I Say 
Here k Straight and 
True , the traveling 
exhibit of Chief 
White Bull's autobio- 
graphical drawings, 
has a three-week stint 
at the Museum of 
the Cherokee Strip 
in Enid. 


14 

Throw horseshoes 
and eat some chili 
□I the Cimarron Ter- 
ritory Celebration in 
Beaver A golf bash 
and World Cow Chip 
Throwing Champi- 
onship are but two 
of the events. April 
12 19. 


21 

Spend "An Evening 
with Calvin Trillin." 
Considered one of 
America's finest hu- 
morists, Calvin Trillin 
will lecture at Tulsa 
University's Allen 
Chapman Activity 
Center tonight at 
7 p.m. 


27 

A picture speoks a 
thousand words. 
Flashl The Associ- 
ated Press Covers the 
World runs March 2 1 
through April 27 at 
the Price Tower Arts 
Center in Bartlesville. 


28 

Fifty works by mod- 
ern artists— including 
Marc Chagall and 
Salvador Dali — will 
be exhibited in Mod- 
ern Masters. From 
Corot to Kandinsky 
at the Phil break Mu- 
seum of Art in Tulsa. 
Through June, 


April showers 
bring ..the Azaleo 
Festival! View aza- 
lea s, tulips, phlox, 
and dogwoods 
at Honor Heights 
Park in Muskogee. 
Through April 30. 


15 

Merlin Little 
Thunder's stunning 
miniatures are a 
must-see. A Chey- 
enne Artist exhibits 
his original or! 
at the Jacobson 
House in Norman, 
April 6-30, 


29 

Visit on Oklahoma 
day spa [try Le 
Visage in Norman] 
and treat yourself 
to a Full body 
massage for Stress 
Awareness Month. 


2 ► 

Pay homage to the 
raspy rock n roll 
icon, Leon Russell, 
and buy his album. 
Retrospective - 
Russell was born in 
* Lawton 62 years 
ago today, 


Romantic entangle- 
ments overlap on 
one idyllic 
afternoon in Neil 

Simon's Proposals 
April 4-5 and 913 
at Broken Arrow 
Community Play- 
house. 2 p.m. 


Get your ticketsi 
Cabaret kicked off 
at the Weitzenhoffer 
Theatre in Norman 
last night. The 
critically acclaimed 
musical ends April 
1 9. Tonight's 
performance, 8 p.m 
Tickets, $M-$ 17. 


Swing! incorporates 
comedy, romance, 
and nostalgia into a 
Toe-Iappin' good time. 
Don't miss this Tony- 
nominated musicol 
at the University of 
Central Oklahoma's 
Broadway Tonight, 
7:30 p.m. 


Economic expert 
Frank Cappiello will 
give his "View from 
Wall Street' 1 as part 
of the Oklahoma City 
Town Hall lecture 
series. 10:30 a.m, 
at St. Luke’s United 
Methodist Church 


ll 

John, Paul, Ringo, 
and George will be 
rockin' the NSU Cen- 
ter for the Performing 
Arts in Tahlequah. 
Relive Liverpool at 
Revolution: A Beatles 
Tribute , 7; 30 p.m. 
Tickets, $20, 


12 

Shop at the Spring 
Garden Mart at 
Tulsa's Garden 
Center, where area 
retailers put forward 
their best-quality 
plants and crafts for 
ihe savvy gardener. 
Yesterday and today, 


16 

Start planning a 
trip to the Tollgross 
Prairie Preserve 
next week to 
celebrate Nationol 
Wildlife Week, 


◄ 18 
Academy Award 
winner Burl 
Bach orach will 
be crooning tunes 
tonight at the Civic 
Center Music Hall 
in Oklahoma City, 
Through April 19. 
Tickets, $26-$6G, 


19 

Visit the Oklahoma 
City Memorial Mu- 
seum today in honor 
of the eighth anniver- 
sary of the Alfred 
P. Murrah Federal 
Building bombing. 


23 

Earth Day was 
yesterday. Con- 
sider this inspira- 
tion to contribute 
to the environment. 
If your commu- 
nity doesn't hove 
curbside recycling, 
inquire about start- 
ing a prog ram. 


24 

Cuisine, art, and 
music collide of the 
annual Festival of 
the Arts. Head to 
down lawn Oklahoma 
City to view some 
art, and maybe take 
some home with you. 
April 22-27. Free 


25 

Pack c bosketful of 
goodies and enjoy 
a spring picnic at 
your local park. It's 
National Park Week. 
Try Red Rock Can- 
yon State Park near 
Hinton or Champlin 
Park in Enid. 


26 

April is the month 
of festivals in 
Oklahoma. The 
Herb & Plant Festival 
in Jenks, Little Axe 
Spring Fling, and 
Crystal Festival in 
Cherokee are among 
today's choices, 
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PRICE TOWER ARTS CENTER ■ 



Year 'round art exhibitions 


Guided tours of 

Frank Lloyd Wright's masterpiece 
Luxury accommodations 


and nne dining 

N N AT 

PRICE TOWER 









THERANGE 



Sea Change 


DIVE IN AT THE OKLAHOMA AQUARIUM 


On March 1 , the Oklahoma Aquarium is taking the 
plunge with an all-day grand opening ceremony. "It 
is going to be a blast/' says Ann Money one of the 
aquarium's curators. "With face painting, food, balloon 
animals, and music, the party will be going on when you 
first get to the parking lot/' 

Inside, tours — running continuously on opening day — 
will cover the much-heralded aquarium's more than two 
hundred exhibits. Hands-on learning labs allow kids to 
touch starfish, crabs, and a leopard shark. Money says, 
"It is an amazing place for kids to come and learn and 
also a lot of fun." 

Guests can get up close and personal with a stroll 
through the acrylic tunnels at the Siegfried Shark 
Adventure. There, staff divers swim with some of the 
largest sharks in captivity in a 400,000- gal I on bull and 
lemon shark tank. 

Just getting your feet wet? The Karl and Beverly 
White National Fishing Tackle Museum displays more 
than 20,000 pieces, and far the tackier, the Fishes of 
Oklahoma exhibit is a must. 

— BROOKE DEMETZ 


Opening-day events at the Oklahoma 
Aquarium begin with a ribbon-cutting 
ceremony at 10a.m. The aquarium is open 
from 10 o.m, to 6 p.m, daily . Admission $9.95 
for adults, $7.95 for children and seniors. 300 
Aquarium Drive in Jenks . (9 1 8) 296-3474 , 
okaquarium. o rg . 


The Oklahoma Aquarium in Jenks showcases several thousand fish 
from around the world in more than one million gallons of water. 
The aquarium, poised to host 500,000 visitors each year, is the only 
marine facility of its kind in the region. 


DIGEST 
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Photographic Journey 

THREE LENSMEN CAPTURE OKLAHOMA'S SPLENDOR 

Those who never have visited may consider Oklahoma a barren, flat land in the 
middle of flyover country, better known for cowboy and Indians than breathtaking 
vistas and rich grasslands. Visitors and residents know the truth* The natural beauty of 
Oklahoma rivals that of any state, and the diversity of our land creates a topographical 
quilr that weaves sloping hills and rail trees wirb vast prairies and awe-inspiring mesas* 
"(Tree veteran Oklahoma photographers have captured these varied terrains in a 
colleerion called Oklahoma Simply Beautiful (Farcountry Press, 2002, $29.95) * The 
Oklahoman photo editor Jim Argo joins Oklahoma Today contributing editor John 
FJk III and Sapulpa native R.E* Lindsey in this hardbound coffee-table collaboration. 
From the deep red-orange and magenta sunsets of the west to die lush green forests 
of the northeast, Oklahoma Simply Beautiful is a book that brings our state to life in 
b rQLiant, bountiful colo rs* — And rea Lo pez 





MATERIAL MATTERS 


Needles, looms, and spindles are flying as fiber artists 
across the state prepare for the twenty-fifth annual Fiber- 
works 2003 exhibition. Sponsored by the H an dwea vers 
League of Oklahoma, die Oklahoma Arts Council, and 
die Kirkpatrick Galleries, this annual juried event show- 
cases the best in fiber art created by Oklahoma artists. 

Sue Moss Sullivan, this years chair, expects 1 50 entries, 
of which sixty to seventy will be chosen for display. "Its 
a very competitive show," she says, “and a tribute to the 
extraordinary talent of our states artists,” 

The exhibit features an eclectic blend of styles ranging 
from the traditional to the avant-garde, including works 
of handwoven tapestry, art quilts, baskets, and sculptural 
pieces* Arrisrs including Dor tie Smith of Tulsa, Pamela 
Husky of Stigler, and Elia Woods of Oklahoma City, well 
known for her method of transferring photographic im- 
ages to fiber, right, are expected to participate. 


Galleries throughout the state will be displaying their 
own fiber exhibits in tandem with Fiber works 2003, in- 
cluding a wearable art exhibi t at die Firehouse Art Center 
in Norman, an African textile collection at the Pickard 
Gallery in Oklahoma City, and a Sue Moss Sullivan exhibi- 
tion a t H ol land Hal 1 i n Tu 1 sa * — Kath ryn Zynda 


The Fiberworks 
2003 exhibit is April 
19 through May 18 in 
the West Gallery of the 
Kirkpatrick Center at 
the Omniplex. 2100 
Northeast Fifty-second 
Street in Oklahoma 
City. (405) 602-6664; 
omniptex.org. 


RECOMMEND 

O The lasagna rolls at Victoria's 
in Norman 

O Ding Bats, the new garden - 
themed gift boutique at the Tulsa 
Garden Center 
0 Sailing on Lake Tenkiller 
G A beginner's knitting class at 
5,WAK. Knits in Guthrie 


THE REEL THING 

Celluloid Database on Reel Classics 

Pining for screen gems gone by? An Oklahoma -produced 
website, reelclassics.com, will get you back info the world of 
timeless movies. The website was started in 1 999 by Elizabeth 
Anthony, who grew up watching the classic movies her father 
lugged home. As a Princeton freshman sans television or VCR, 
Anthony turned to the library in pursuit of all things classic. 
"For me," she says, "a classic is a method of filmmaking that 
leaves something to the audience's imagination;" 

The website is more straightforward— and popular. 
Reeiclassics has racked up 1 5 million hits and grown to 
more than 1 ,800 pages of information. Visitors can access 
a variety of information, from an audio/video gallery and 
celebrity addresses to the most popular section, The Stars, 
featuring hundreds of celebrities* 

— Heather Harkins 
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A stroihg signal. 

Any place. 
Any time. 

www.kosu.org 



EI3D News & Information, Classical and Jazz 
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GOOD FOOD, GOOD KARMA 

The Oklahoma Bean Project and Grateful Bean Cafe 


T HE OKLAHOMA BEAN PROJECT 
and Grateful Bean Cafe have a lor to do 
with food* yes. But even more important is 
their goal of giving people a second chance. 

In September 1992, a group of Oklahoma 
Cirv attorneys, business owners* and volunteers 
started the Oklahoma Bean Project as a small 
d ry bea n many f act u ring co m pa n y s i m i 1 a r to 
its model, the Denver Womens Bean Project. 
With a similar mission of hiring and training 
people like a resume-less divorcee, starving art- 
ist, or first-time offender, the OBP gives intel- 
ligent people who done have the resources or 
right breaks a decent job. 

Today, the OBP does much more than help 
the unemployable and package beans within its 
two businesses. Grateful Bean Cafe and Grace- 
ful Bean Manufacturing. Fhe cafe opened its 
doors in April 1993 in downtown Oklahoma 
City's historic Kaisers Building and this year 
celebrates its tenth year in the restaurant busi- 


ness. Also inside the Kaisers Building, Grateful 
Bean Manufacturing produces homemade 
breads, ten i 9 10 trademarked flavors of Kaisers 
punch, coordinator Peter Schaffers homemade 
ice cream recipe, and of course that popular soup 
mix, a healthy, eleven-bean blend. 

The Kaisers Building itself is part of the mix. 
Declared a historical landmark in 1978, the 
1918 facility has always been home to home- 
made ice cream and a friendly smile. I he OBP 
prides itself on continuing that tradition, in pan 
by restoring the building to its original splendor, 
A case in point: In August 2002, Rodney Dun- 
can meticulously painted the buildings exterior, 
brush stroke by brush stroke. Research assistant 
Kay Walls says, "Not only did the OBP give him 
the opportunity to work and show his skills, but 
darn if he didn’t do a good job,” 

With new awnings, painstakingly researched 
stained glass window reproductions, a working 
soda fountain, and the original Kaisers neon sign 
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"I'd like to be involved in something that has meaning, such as the Oklahoma Bean Project has. I believe in the concept 

— OBP coordinator Peter Schaffer, in the Doily Oklahoman 


above the door* dining at the OBP s Graceful Bean C^afe is a step back in 
time, wholesome hx>d high on the priority list. From louisiana Cajun 
red beans and rice to hummus tahini in pocket pita, the cafe uses only 
the best ingredients in their vegan-favored fixings. All sandwiches arrive 
on homemade bread, and die ice cream is made from scratch with fresh 
ingredients. But don’t let the attention to detail and quality food scare 
you: Prices range from $3.50 fora bowl of soup to $6.95 for the Mediter- 
ranean salad sampler. 

When you dine at the Bean, rest assured, you are being served. Every 
food handler must pass several in-house tests and hold a valid food 
service operators certificate, a requirement well above the one required 
by the state health department. Soda fountaineer Pam Wright says, 
"1 like the Grateful Bean and its purpose — helping people. Its been 
good for me, and its the cleanest place to eat in town.” 

Giving people a second chance, serving artery-friendly cuisine, and 
manufacturing bean soup by the bag might seem an incongruous collec- 
tion of missions. For the Oklahoma Bean Project , Grateful Bean Cafe, 
and Grateful Mean Manufacturing, they've come together frlce a charm. 

— Nicole Emmons 

The Gratefid! Bean Qtfeis open 1 1 a . nr to 5 p. nr Monday through Friday 
Oklahoma Bean Project soup mix, distributed by Strouds Food Distributors, 
is avaibtble statewide at Albertsons and Homeland stores. Gratefid Bean 
Manufacturing and Gratefid Bean Cafe, 1039 North Walker- in downtown 
Oklahoma City (405) 236-3503. 



Housed in the namesake build- 
ing that Kaiser's Ice Cream 
Parlor once called home, the 
picturesque Grateful Bean Cafe 
offers visitors a glimpse back to 
the days of the soda fountain. 
The cafe, which seats sixty, 
serves fresh and healthy meals 
five days a week. 
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FINDERS KEEPERS 

Geocaching Cachet 



G EOCACHERS HAVE great COORDINATION — EVEN 
[host' who cant rub their bellies and chew gum at the same time. 
That's because in geocaching participants attempt to find a box, 
or cache s c A goodies placed according to latitudinal and longitudi- 
nal coordinates. Such caches are stashed in many city and country 
locations throughout Oklahoma, 

‘"People go bv them without even knowing it,” says Wesley 
Horton, a geocacher from Midwest City* 

Ben Randle ofTulsa, who 
founded the Tulsa Area Geocach- 
ers, says geocachers often play 
by a 4 cache in, trash out” policy, 
whereby participants pick up 
trash while searching for caches. 

Such cooperation has helped 
geocachers obtain the necessary 
approval from city and state of- 
ficials with little or no fuss, “We 
have several around Tulsa parks,” 
says Randle, 4 and we also have an 


agreement with the state, so there are a few in state parks.” 

Those on the hunt input the caches coordinates into Global 
Positioning Systems (GPS) devices* A GPS unit takes data from 
satellites and provides users their exact longitudinal and latitudinal 
locations. That data, in turn, enables the geocache r to find his way 
to the cache* 

Despite all the technological mumbo-jumbo, the activity 
amounts to a condensed scavenger hunt* "Hiding a cache is defi- 
nitely more fun for me than finding caches,” says Sam Galoob of 
Norman* “It's the mischievous aspect of trying to trick somebody, 
like playing hide and seek*' 1 

The bounty inside is often an unusual collection of inexpen- 
sive items* ( Horton, lor instance, once found light bulbs for a car 
tail light*) Regular caches are placed in containers about die size of 
a shoebox, and microcaches are smaller and thus more difficult to 
find. There are also virtual caches that involve no items at all* The 
coordinates, instead, might point to a scenic spot. 

There are few rules to geocaching, but one caveat 
applies; People who find caches are encouraged 
to take an item, but in the spirit of the game, they 
s h ou I d al way s re place i t* —James S. Tyree 

For information about OkLihonm dubs, go to 
geocaching.com and select 'QkLihouia'ou the state directory. 




GREEN COUNTRY 

For more information, contact us at 
1-800-922-2118 • www.greencounrty.com 


OKIAHOMA. 

NAIM AMERICA 

1-800-652-6552 




- APRIL 26 TH - 

Oklahoma's Oldest & 
Largest Herbal Affair 

- MAY 1 6 T H - 

Sunset Symphony 


- JUNE 1 ST - 

BMX "The Red Line Race" 
/or am>ttiomL iwfoRmattQM 
Call 918.245. J22J 
www * sflift Isprhixschamiwxtmi 



Discover Unique Surprises 
in Downtown Sapulpa 


Come enjoy a lazy summer day in Historic 
Sapulpa. Discover our small town charm, 
shop with our friendly merchants, dine in 
outstanding restaurant visi I Franfcoma Pottery, 
see toe anginal Sapulpa Streetcar, and visit 
die Sapulpa Historical Society Museum, 
Take a step hack in time, in Sapulpa] 



SAPULPA * MAIN ■ STREET 
101 E, DEWEY / SAPULPA, OK 7WBG 
91 B-224-5709 / FAX: 018-224-0172 
E-MAIL: STFLEAK@AOLCOM 


U Y U 


1 


Tulsa's 

Newest 

Webbed 

Site 


C rw ’"uins are h ere ! 



669-6600 

tulsazoo.org 



Greater Tulsa 
Antiques Show 

March 7 , 8, 9 
Fri. & Sat, 10 am - 6 pm 
Sun. i 12 - 5 pm 

Admission $6 

(Si off with ibis adj 
SI Expo Square 
surcharge included 

Tickets valid all days 

Door Prizes - Reserved Parking 

Expo Square Fairgrounds 
Exchange Building a s 
at Yak & 2isf Sfrrd 

For more information, call 

(918)682-7420 


PAN Wit ANO 




Dried herbs are much stronger lhan fresh. Mosl keep for al least a yeai" 

—Becky McCully Varner in the Doily Oklahoman 


RED DIRT GARDENS 

Hold Everything! 

L ooking fortop-shelf vanilla beans from mada- 

gascar, crystallized ginger from Thailand, and other unusual 
herbs you only hear about from Emertl? 

Look no further than Holder s Herbs & Gifts in Choctaw. From 
a tidy shop encircled by a white picket fence, Rita Holder specializ- 
es in growing and selling unconventional herb varieties and hordes 
of wares, including soup mix, salad sprinkles, essential oils, herbal 
vinegars, individually packaged dried herbs, and her own blend of 
bath products, 

“When I started in this business, [ had trouble finding certain 
things," says Holder, 'So I try to offer herbs that others might have 
trouble locating,"’ Peruvian stevia, for instance, isn’t something 
you’ll see on the shelves of most retail nurseries, and it thrives in 
Oklahoma. Its ultra-sweet leaves make an ideal natural sweetener 
for beverages. Another of her more popular plants is a vegetable: 
“Fooled You" jalapeno loves the Oklahoma cli mate, packs the full- 
twang flavor of typical jalapenos, but omits die four-alarm heat for 
the more sensitive pa fate — and he fly. 

Holder, a “sometime gardener and empty nesrer,” entered the 


herb business in the early 1980s 
and admits her business has grown 
like a perennial shrub, slow and 
steady. In the spring* Holder sells 
fresh herbs and bedding plants from 
her shop, and her herh products 
and gifts are available year-round. 

For those interested in grow- 
ing herbs and making their own 
products, Rita Holder offers classes on 
a variety of topics. Of course, you don’t have 
to take a class to learn her secrets. When it comes to 
talking about herbs, she’s readily available. “I love herbs, but mostly 
I love people who love herbs,” she says. 

- — Mary Logan Wolf 

Holders Hobs & Gifts , 1 6287 Southeast Twenty-ninth Street in Um- 
laut, is open Wednesday through Sunday 1 p.m . to 5 p.m, and by appoint- 
ment (405)390-2233; holdersherbs, com. 




AMERICA'S MOST DIVERSE TERRAIN* 

IS CROWNED WITH A ROBUST RENAISSANCE 
IN DOWNTOWN OKLAHOMA CITY. 

'Source: £ PA Ecoreqions of the US. 


OKIAHOMA 

NATIVE AMERICA 


THE NE IV OKLAHOMA CITY MUSEUM OF ART 

travelOK.com * 1-800-652-6552 
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A myrica was made on Main Street* 

iiriJ in Nan Biffed, ArUan^ao, it sHill !?* 
Crafcmen ply their trade a? you stroll 
and stop for antiques and colle^iiiles. 

Afterwards, climb ahnard our excursion 
train and lide through the beautiful 
foliage of the CVarl: Mountain*. 

Memories can still he Made on Main 
Street in historic Vut Bluxh. 

Fi»k mifft' mi fomii.it run 4j>nU 
Van Burnt nr 4 (Wr tO|n of our 
Yuhlixpr AlviTullirt» tjiwrininL' f.illi 

bsa^^sm) 

tv tv w. van burc it ,o r£ 


A 


Mav 10th & lltli * Old Timer's Day 



Vic Burnham, right, and Or Don Wyckoff work at a 1986 dig* Their searches unearthed a 
number of fossils, including a bison skull, below, with flint cobbles in place* 



Curious? 


Internships in editorial, advertising, 
circulation, and marketing are available 
at Oklahoma Today year-round. For 
more information, call (403) 321-2496 
or (800) 777-1793. 
www. o k I a homa to d ay.co m 

OKLAHOMA 

Today 


Great State. 


Great Magazine. 


In Search of Ancient Hunters 

AN OKLAHOMAN DIGS DEEP FOR STATE HISTORY 


l- YOU CAN MEASURE A MAN’S 
achievements by die number of rocks 
hes collected, mine has been a whale of a 
success. At age five, I began 
scouring the ground for 
artifacts, fossils, and relics 
of the pas t. 

Its hard to describe how 
I felt when I found my first 
arrowhead, a beautiful, 
almost gem-qual i ty si iver 
of agate. I held it up ro the 
sunlight* Tiny aquatic fossils 
embedded in a three- inch, 
fi ncly c rafted b I ade — rii e o b- 
jeet made thousands of years .*5^ 
ago by my ancestors — seized i ^g| 
my imagination* Fifty 
years later, it still refuses to let go. 

From that moment, an active imagina- 
tion evolved into an obsession. By the 
mid-1960s, 1 was finding an artifact almost 
every day* My family owned an earth mov- 
ing business and a farm in northwest 
Oklahoma that allowed me to cover a lot 
of land, ever watchful for anything out 
of place on the ground* Soon, neighbors 


would call when they found something 
interesting, and 1 rushed to pick it up, 
look it over, and add it to my collection, 
a pattern that eventually 
threatened to overtake a 
number of homes. 

During my adult years, 1 
began to devour every issue 
of National Geogt&pbk, 
fascinated with articles on 
excavations of ancient sites 
like Folsom, Clovis, Nean- 
derthal, Cro Magnon, and 
Homo Ercctus in Europe 
and Africa, Th roughout 
those years, my imagination 
played with the thought 
of what it would belike to 
discover a similar site in northwest Okla- 
homa. But never in my wildest dreams did 
1 believe that discovery would occur on my 
family s land. 

During the 1 970s, 1 was driven to 
discover anything that would point more 
clearly to when the earliest people settled 
in Oklahoma* At the time, most scholars 
believed Clovis people arrived in Okla- 
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ham a between 1 0 to 1 3,000 years Before 
Present (BP). But when, 1 wondered, had they 
appeared in northwest Oklahoma? 

During a 1 986 visit with Dr- Don Wyckofi-’ 
then director of the Oklahoma Archeological 
Survey, I ottered to show my artifact collec- 
tion* and to my great surprise, there it was, a 
Clovis fragment. That same year, 1 uncovered 
what is now known as the Burnham Site, an 
ancient kill site with remains of mammoth, 
bison, horse, and evidence of man dating 
from 26,000 BP 

In fall 1986, archaeologists from rive 
universities began working at the site, and 
my family and I developed a friendship 
with Dr. Wyckofl and his colleagues. My 
association with these scholars led me 
to try to locate similar sites in northwest 
Oklahoma. During my lifetime, I have 
discovered more than three hundred sites 
containing fossils and human tools* 

The original environment that hosted 
these remains would have provided excellent 
grasslands teeming with big game* water, flint 
quarries, and salt deposits. Our ranch lies 
northwest of Freedom, nestled amid the red 
hills of western Woods County, crisscrossed 
with deep canyons and interlaced with cedar 
and cottonwood, A casual walk down any 
canyon reveals thousands of years of exposed 
sediments and fossil deposits* 

Whether in Freedom, Oklahoma* or 
elsewhere, the journey in search of prehis- 
tory is always rewarding. Collecting ancient 
artifacts is far from the only benefit Exercise* 
solitude, and a bond between searcher and 
Mother Earth subtly invades and enriches 
the soul to such an extent that you may not 
remember the exact moment when you be- 
gan to embrace a fuller experience of human 
history — and your place in it. 

—Vic Burnham 



Burnham discovered this 'giant' ground sloth 
in western Woods County* 





modern masters 


C^ofto JANSKY 


April 6 - June 29, 2003 the philbrook museum of art 

Vrsit Tues - Sun 5^, children free 2727 S Rockford Rd, Tuha www philbrook.org 800 324 7341 
Curated by Jowph 4 Cjrstochow^l A Roxana vtla^uer Wsrtirwr Del Campo Orj^rwcd by InltmatjorraJ Ark. Mrmfthrs, Tcnrxnice 


Since 1925, Pete’s Place of Krebs— 
Oklahoma’s little Italy, has delighted diners 
with fresh, fa m i ly-sty I e 
Italian Cuisine served in unselfish portions. 

Come sec why Petes Place has been an 

Oklahoma landmark for three generations. 


Open M-Sat 4pm * Sunday Noon * (918) 423-2042 ■ Fax (918) 423-7859 


DIGEST 
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FROM THE TITANIC 




BOOK 
PASSAGE! 

THE MOST 


MAGNIFICENT SHIP 
IN HISTORY. 

A MOST 
■SPECTACULAR 


■ DISCOVERY..: 

" f. 

: C. MOW 


■ ■ NOW... 

A MOST 


UNFORGETTABLE 

' 

. .EXPERIENCE. 

. 

'■WITNESS 
'A DRAMATIC 
PRESENTATION OF . 
HUNDREDS OF 
AUTHENTIC ARTIFACTS 


CALL NOW, 
j (866) 602-SHIP 

LIMITED ENGAGEMENT 
THROUGH JULY 6. 2003!' 


CluvrChanni i 


2 !00 NE 52nd Street 
, OkloKomo City 
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Split-Cane Dreams 

CUMBERLAND VALLEY RODS CAST A SPELL 

I N TODAYS WORLD OF HIGH-TECH FISHING TACKLE, 
a splir-canc fly rod may seem an impractical, if nostalgic, 
piece of equipment. That is, until you ve fished with one built to 
your specifications, one which fits as comfortably as a favorite pair 
of jeans. Such a rod should be effortless to cast, functioning not as 
a mass-produced stick but as a mere extension of die arm. The fact 
that its also easy on the eyes transforms fishing into sheer bliss. 

The split-bamboo fly rods produced by Bill Delde of Cumber- 
land Valley Rods in Claremore are made by hand, one at a time, 
and they Ye some of the most elegant and functional rods you re 
likely to see anywhere. 

Dekle, who relocated to Oklahoma from Pennsylvania thirteen 
years ago, has been building split-bamboo fly rods for the last ten 
years. Using only the finest Chinese Tonkin cane, he splits each fog 
into individual strips, then shapes, planes, and forms them into a 
blank (the stick fitted with guides, thread, ferrels, and a handle to 
form a rod). 

Though all of his blanks are hexagonal, or six-sided, each bears a singular personality* To 
accomplish this, Dekle, a former electrical engineer, considers variables particular to each cus- 
tomer, including individual casting style and preferred fishing distance. With this informa- 
tion, he then calculates a precise rod taper as unique as a fingerprint. 

Customers may also choose the type and size of line guides and the color of thread used to 
secure them to the blank. Reel-seat spacers (which hold the reel to the rod) made from exotic 
woods like tiger maple or burl madrone aa j fitted with elegant end caps and slide bands, 

"I can use whatever a customer wants,” says Dekle . 41 Some of my favorites are maple burl 
and figured walnut/ 

A customers choice of decorative material is virtually unlimited. Some of the rods Dekle 
has produced feature intricate inlays in mother-of-pearl and silver. Each rod, representing 
between thirty and fifty hours of hands-on labor, may take up to six months to complete and 
can carry a hefty price tag. Prices begin at a thousand dollars for a one-piece trout rod and go 
up from there, depending on the type of rod and options specified. The results, though, are 
well worth the wait, — John Gifford 



Contact Bill Dekle at (9 1 8} 342-2625 or see his creations at The Gadget Company in Tulsa's 
Utica Square, (918) 749-9963. 


Bill Dekle of Claremore makes each cane rod by hand. His gear is constructed pre 
cisely to fit each customer's casting stroke. 
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THE OKT PROFILE 


General Dennis 
J. Reimer 


G eneral dennis j. reimer, a med- 

ford native , was named director of the 
National Memorial Institute for the Prevention 
of Terrorism in Oklahoma City in April 200(1 
General Renner previously served as the Chief 
of Staff for the United States Army during his 
thirty-seven-year military career. He and his 
wife Mary Jo live in Edmond. 

G: Who or what inspires you? 

A: Serving mv country made me feel that 
I was paying back, to some extent, 
all of those who came before me and 
sacrificed so much to give me the op- 
portunities I enjoy as an American. 

G: What is your favorite book? 

A: Once an Eagle by Anton Myrer. 

G: What is your favorite quote? 

A: “That all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights, that among 
these are Life, Liberty, and the pursuit 
of Happiness,” from the Declaration of 
Independence. 

G: What do you enjoy in your free time? 

A: Running or going to a movie with my 
wife, it I have the chance. 

G: Whafs your favorite place in Oklahoma? 
A: Medford, where 1 grew up. 

G: Whaf ore among the Memorial 
Institute's most important projects? 

A: All of the projects we have sponsored 
are important, and some have received 
national attention, such as the Dark 
Winter Exercise which led to the deci- 
sion to purchase enough smallpox vac- 
cine for every man, woman, and child 
in die United States. 

G: What is the most memorable thing 
about your military career? 

A: Helping lead the army to meet the 
challenges of today, tomorrow, and 
the future while still remaining the 
best army in the world. 




Experience the Excellence... 
Experience Edmond! 

Come to Edmond for a Unique 
Cultural Experience in Every Season. 

March 7-9: “Wrangler Timed Event Championship 
of the World” at the Lazy E Arena, (405)232-3004 

March 11-14: “Spring Music Festival* 1 featuring UCOV 
Chamber Orchestra, Symphonic Band, Wind Ensemble and 
Che jra I a mce rtv. ( 405) 7 69-96 2 1 

March 22 & 23: "Edmond Highland Games” 

the 8th annual Scottish heritage festival event presented by 
the United Scottish Clans of Oklahoma. 1405) 769-962 1 

April 5; “Swing” nominated for 6 Tony Awards, this touring 
Broadway show \s part of UCOs Broadway Tonight Series. 

f 405)974*. W5 

May 2-4; 24th Annual Downtown Edmond Arts Festival, 

fantastic art and family fun! (405) 249-959 1 


Scottish HeritavP Festival March 22-23, 2003 
For m/imiuttiiiii cm 405/769- 9621 or 405/767-9598 


825 E. 2nd St„ Stc. 100 
Edmond, OK 73034 * 405/341-4344 
www.visltedmondolc.com 
E-mail: cww hite@visitedmondok.com 



DeNISON 

DeStlNatlONS 


oeNisoN oesti Nat ions in for motion 

DENISON CONVENTION & VISITOR'S BUREAU 

313 W, Woodard Si. Denison, TX 7S02Q / 903.465.1 S51 
www.denisontGKtistourism com / e-mail* denisoncoc^teKoma.net 


"HOW THE WEST WAS WINED" 

March 29, 7:30 to 10:30 p.m , 

330 W. Gandy Downtown Denison 
www. den isontx . com 

SMALL TOWN BIG ART 
SPRING TOUR OF GALLERIES 

March 29 & 30 

www. small townbi gart.com 


Denison artist 
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DIGEST 



► OT FIFTEEN MINUTES? THAT'S ALL THE TIME YOU'LL NEED TO EMBRACE 

^your inner Okie. What makes a true Oklahoman? You're about to find out. 
Is it knowledge of the Dust Bowl? The number of oil wells at the State Capitol? 
(It's two, by the way). We've scoured the Plains and grilled the locals to deter- 
mine what counts when it comes to your Oklahoma IQ. So dig deep into your 
memory, recall the days of Oklahoma history class, and be prepared to relate. 
Don't research the questions; go with your guh If you really are genuine 
Oklahoma material, you may wonder if we've been spying on you. 

No one's watching, but the honor system is in force. Sit back, grab 
a calculator, and begin your test. Just keep your eyes on your own 
paper. When you're finished, take a peek at the answers on page 
33 and see how you rate. 


wiuj f ^7rae Okies , 


THE QUIZ 
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' 1 -If you eat ranch dressing 
; on more than just your salad, 

: add 5. if you prefer a green 
i salad with light Italian on the 
j side and think ranch refers 
only to the place where cows 
! and horses live, subtract 5. 

I 1 ; 

2 If you know what “Oklahoma 11 means, 
■ add 5. El yon know what language the 
- word derives from, add 10. 


6 11 you have an OU or OSU decal on 
■your car, add 3. If you have a longhorn 
decal on you rear, subtract 10. If its upside 
down, add 3 instead. 


7 11 you’ve read Man killers biography, 
.add 5. If you think Man killer is a 
legal term, subtract 10. 

8 11 you can name Oklahoma s first Re- 
publican governor, add 7, 

9 tfyou know who Stand Watie is, add 7. 

* If you think Stand Watie is what you do 
in line at the Wal-Mart, Subtract 3, 




If you can name or describe a piece of art at 


3 It you can belt out the state song, 
■ add 5. Don’t know when Oklahoma 
received statehood? Subtract 5* 

am 

A If you Ve visi ted the Rou 1 i d Ba rn , t he B lue 
■ ■ Whale, or the National Route 66 Mu- 
seum, add 5. If you’ve never driven a stretch 
of Oklahoma Route 66, Subtract 1 5. 



5 If you’ve ever raised garden -fresh to- 
■ matoes, add 3. If you've never eaten 
homegrown tomatoes. Subtract 4. 



the National Cowboy & Western Heritage Museum 
in Oklahoma City, add 5. If you’ve never heard of 
the museum, subtract 7. 


1 1 .If you can name four coun- 
try superstars from Oklahoma, 
add 2. If you wentto high school 
with them, add 4. If you are re- 
lated to one of them, add 12. 

+ 
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ID . If you know the identity of the man 
with the whistle pictured at left, add 3. If 
you know his real first name, add 4. If you 
know his record, add 10. 


1 O If you can correctly pronounce 
I wL ■Miami, Durant, Prague, and 
Gotebo, add 5, 


If you know rhe fate oi the USS 
Oklahoma , add 10* 


For each of die Kiowa Five artists 
add 4. If you can m 

the groups patron, add another 4, 


IT Ira man lias ever rokl you your purse 
I %3 m is rhe same color as his John Deere 
tractor, add 10. 


■ can name, 


1 Q Did you attend college out of state? 

I 0. Subtract 2 . Have you lived in Okla- 
homa all your life? Add 1 5. Are you back 
In Oklahoma after moving away for more 
than five years? Add 10. Do you currently 
live outside Oklahoma? Subtract 5* Do 
you currently live outside Oklahoma but 
subscribe m Oklahoma Today} Add 5* 


U lf you think Oklahoma is in the 
■ South, add 1* IfyouYc positive 
Oklahoma is in the West, add t * If you 
believe that, without a doubt, Oklahoma 
is In the Midwest, add 1 . 


I U. If you've ever dined 
under the soulful gaze of 
a mounted 12-point buck, 
add 4. If you thought he was 
delicious, add 5 more. 


O rt If you can name Oklahoma? first 
£m U ■capital city, add 3. If you can name 
the year the capital moved to its present 

location, add 8 more. 


L I . If you think cowboy boots go well with 
a tuxedo, add 8. If you have ever been in 
a truck limousine, add another 5. If you’ve 
been to a monster truck jam, add 3. If you 
own a monster truck, add 12. 
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Are <yeu an 

Oklahoma n ? 

= THE QUIZ 





For each of the four OU/OSU 
i— W ableism an trophy winners you can 
name, add 4. If you find college football 
as interesting as watching grass grow, 

subtract 10. 


O A If you go to the beauty shop to get 
£m ■ ayour hair done, 3dd 6. If you are 
a client who goes only to salons and sees a 
stylist for your color weave. Subtract 5. 


25 , 

Add 5. 


If you’re a fourth-generation Okia- 
ihoman, add 10. Third-generation? 


If a Garth Brooks CD or cassette 
LU*i;ipc has never entered your music 
collection, past or present. Subtract 3. If 
you own the box set, add 3, 


I f you know where Jimmy Webb, 
■ Reba McEn tire, Thomas P Stafford, 
and Carl Albert were bom, add 5 
for each correct answer. 


OO If you’ve read: S.E. Hintons The 
hL • Outsiders \ add 4. Stein becks The 
Grapes of Wrath, add 6. Ralph Ellison’s 
in visible Ma n % add 8, Michael Wa 1 1 i s' 01 l 
Man* add 1 0. Woody Guthrie’s Bound for 
Glory, add 1 2* Angie Deb os A History of 
the Indians of the United States* add 15. If 
your favorite book is The Gates of the Alamo 
by Stephen Harrigan, Subtract 5. 


fl If you smile at strangers, add 3* If 
0 U iiyou routinely start conversations with 
strangers, add 4. If the friendly cashier at 
the IGA makes you nervous. Subtract 5. 


Q C If you've never seen Oklahoma! (the 
0 U m movie or the play), subtract 1 0. 
II y otive seen one or the other more than 

once, add 4. 


If you traveled to and from 
all of your high school dates in a 
pickup truck, add 5. If you're still 
riding in it, add 3 more. 


If you know the identity oPthe little 
■ giant from Little Dixie, ” add 5. 


7 Q If you lost money in the 1 982 col- 
\J m lapse of Penn Square Bank, go ahead, 
add 6. You deserve it. 


32 . If you stayed in Oklahoma 

for your honeymoon, add 15, 


For each of the Five Civilized Tribes 
i you can name, add 1 point. 


*iA If you've ever attended the Red River 
0 ■ ■Rivalry add 5. If you think the Red 
River Rivalry is a battle for water passageway 
ownership, subtract 3. 








If you know what a brush hog is, 

■add 5. 


36 ■ Are you a vegetarian? 
Subtract 2. 


A If you own a pair of Rockies, add 3* 

“ £ ■ If you ever bought a pair of Rock- 
ies one size too small, add 2. If you think 
Rockies are just a mountain range out West, 

subtract 5. 

A O 1 f you k n nw w ho said , 1 Even i f you Ye 
■ %3 ion the right track, youll get run over 
if you just sit there, add 4* 


A A If you regularly meet friends for 
™t*i • morning coffee at 6 a.m„ add 5, 
If you meet at the co-op, add 3. If the 
conversation involves the weather, ag futures, 
or politics, add another 3, 


Birkenstocks, subtract 




A T If you know what the Latin term 
■ f ■ Gaillardia means, add 7. If you 

think Gaillardia is a mispronunciation of a 

Dallas shopping mall subtract 1 0, 


^ T If you understand what ' bedlam' 1 
w f ■ means in Oklahoma, add 5. If you 
know what “A House Divided' ” bumper 
stickers mean, add another 5. If you’re 
a member of such a household, bless you, 
and add 5, 


O Q f f Y° u c il 11 n a m e a rch i tec t Fra n k 
uUi Lloyd Wrights “tree that escaped 
r he c rowd ed fo rest/ 1 add 6 . 


If you know the lyrics to “B.C. Clarks 
.Christmas Jingle,” add 3, 


A H If you Vc ever dined 
■ U ■ at an establishment 
where you can simultane- 
ously order a chicken-fried 
steak, gas up the truck, get a 
fishing license, and read the lo- 
cal paper, add 6- If you can buy 
dewormer there, too, add 5, 


48 . If you have a PlkePass, add 5. If 
you think PikePass is a fancy football 
or fishing term, subtract 6. 



STOP 


45 . If you have the right of 

way at a four-way stop but wave 
everybody else on anyway, add 
6. If you fail to give the hand- 
on-steering-wheel wave as they 
pass, subtract 5. 



A Q If vo u kn ow t h e d 1 f f e re n ce be twee n 
■ Via small-mouth bass and a spotted 
bass, add 3. If you think the word “crap pie" 
is a misspelling of the expletive *' crappy/ 1 

subtract 3* 

C t% And h nally, for every year you’ve sub- 
J U ft scribed to Oklahoma Today , add 1* 
For every gift subscription you give, add 1. 
For every gift subscription you start today, 
add 2, For every issue you have tn your 
h p m c lib ra ry, add 1 , I f so m eone passed 
this quiz on to you because you’re not a 
subscriber, shame on you. Subscribe now, 
and add 10, 
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HOW DID SCORE? 

nOamn (tftmkee! Below zero 

The points don't lie; you need Oklahoma trivia, fast. 
Either you are denying your southern savvy or you haven't 
discovered your inner Okie* But there is time to change. 
Grab some chicken-fried steak 
and a fishing pole and head to 
the Sooner State, ASAP* Before 
you know it, you'll be cheering 
for crimson or orange and hum* 
ming Toby Keith's "How Do You 
Like Me Now?" 



Are ($m an 

Oklahoma n? 

= THE QUIZ 


Okie Qtewbie 0 to 99 

Whether a new import or a bit rusty, you have a little 
red dirt under the wheels of your pickup. You know 
proper tornado drill protocol, 
but you just aren't singin' with 
Vince — yet* tf you live large in 
Boston or Los Angeles, take some 
time to explore all of Oklahoma, 
from the Coleman Theatre in Mi- 
ami (moke sure you pronounce it 
my-o-muh) to the Quartz Moun- 
tains near Lone Wolf. Remember: 

Practice makes perfect. 



Sooner r pioneer 100-224 

Echoing the state song (like we needed to tell you that), 
"We're only say in' you're doin' fine, Oklahoma I" 
You have what it takes to be a true-blue Oklaho- 
man, but you haven't reached master status. Even 
though you need 
to brush up on the 
year of the land rush 
(1889) or practice 
"Oklahoma Hills," 
for you, Oklahoma 
is here to stay. 


Will (Hotfeti ' ~Kin 

225 and above 

Wiley. Woody. And you! Red dirt flows 
through your veins, along with a little oil 
You are geared with mistletoe, sdssor-tailed 
flycatcher, and fiddle* You live by the motto "Labor 
Conquers All Things," zip around the state with your 
trusty PikePass, and have a lifetime subscription to the 

Chronicles of Oklahoma — not fa mention Oklahoma 

Today! You have never met a stranger and always 
carry a copy or two of the stole map. We salute you, 
[earned citizen. 




PRESIDENT 


I. "HI/' 


2. Oklahoma means "Home of the Red Man" from ihe Choctaw words "okla," meaning people, and "humma," meaning red, 3. Visit www, state. ok. us 
or travelok.com for Ihe lyrics to "Oklahoma!* Statehood was granted on November 16, 1907. 8 . Henry Bellmon of Billings was elected Oklahoma's 
first Republican governor in 1962. 9, Stand Watte was a Cherokee and the last Confederate general to surrender in the Civil War. 10. For starters, look 
for the T S' tall marble Canyon Princess or the Frederic Remington painting, in from the Night Herd . 11. Our picks: Reba McEntire, Kiowa High School; 
Garth Brooks, Yukon High School; Toby Keith, Moore High School; Vince Gill, Northwest Classen High School 12* Miami (my-a-muh), Durant (dur-antj, 
Prague (proyge), Gotebo (go-te-bo), 16. The man in the photo is legendary OU Football coach Bud Wilkinson. His first name is Charles, and his record 
was 1 45-29-4. 17. The US5 Oklahoma was bombed and sank at Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941 18. The Kiowa Five are Spencer Asah, James 
Auchiah, jack Hokeah, Stephen Mopope, and Monroe Tsatoke. Their patron was Oscar Jacobson. 20. Guthrie was the first capital of Oklahoma, It 
moved to Oklahomo City on June 11, 1910. 23. OU: Billy Vessels, Steve Owens r and Billy Sims. OSU: Barry Sanders. 27. Jimmy Webb: Born in Elk City 
(1946). Reba McEnfire: Born in Chockie (1955). Thomas P Stafford: Born in Weatherford (1930), Carl Albert: Born in Buglussle (1908). 28* The 'little 
giant from Little Dixie" is Carl Albert, 33. The Five Civilized Tribes are Cherokee, Chickasaw, Choctaw, Creek, and Seminole 37. Bedlam is the name 
given to the sports rivalry between OSU and OU. "A House Divided" is one in which one member is an OU loyalist, another an OSU Fan. 38. The "tree 
that escaped the crowded forest" is Price Tower in Bartlesville. 39. Check out bcclark.com for lyrics to the jingle, 41- "Brush hog" refers to the piece of 
equipment which clears brush from a Field. 43. Will Rogers, 47. The Gaiilardh, or Indian Blanket, is the official state flower. The Dallas shopping mecca 
is the Galleria. 49. Small-mouth bass frequent clear, gravel4x>ttom streams in Oklahoma, whereas spotted bass are more tolerant of slow, warm, turbid 
water and tend to inhabit the flowing streams of eastern Oklahoma, 
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GREAT 

Road Trips 


NO EXCUSES. ITS SPRING, THE IDEAL TIME FOR DRIVER MEETS AUTOMOBILE, 
a u loin o bile m ee ti toa d, I it 2 (?0 3 , the se as o r 1 spa ns n i n e ( y - 1 wo d ays f a n d it's a n y o n c 7 s 
guess how many miles of asphalt, hard-packed dirt , and gmvel spiral and crisscross 
their way through the Sooner State. What better combination than the halcyon days 
of spring and a motorized perspective for watching the sites , colors , ami textures of 
Oklahoma's grandeur move swiftly by? Best of all, a road trip is its own /usfr/iaifron. 
The /am ilia r s t re tch of high w ay ca 1 1 se e m a co n ifo rt ingold friend, the virgi n jo u rn e y 
a new acquaintance met with anticipation* Here, seven Oklahoma Today con In frit- 
ters have traveled their own favorite drives. Consider their journeys test-drives for 
your own r And don't forget to crack the sunroof and roll down the windows — for the 
ideal Oklahoma road trip, wind-whipped hair is essenfiaL 


TRAVEL 





TALIMENA SCENIC BYWAY By Douglas Kelley 


I THE TALIMENA SCENIC BYWAY, FIFTY-FOUR 
miles of natural splendor, is one of Oklahoma's 
finest jewels. Between Tali Kina on the west end 
and Mena, Arkansas, on the east (hence rhe name), 

I rhe byway follows the ridge tops of the rugged and 
steep Winding Stair and Rich Mountain chain of the Ouachita 
Mountains, providing long views across the Pot can and Kiamicm 
Valley floors far below. 

Talihina is an old, railroad town. Start with a visit to Cranfords 
Boot Shop for a visit with Leon Cranford, in business for forty years 
repairing and reconditioning boots. If you intend to hike all or 
just a portion of the 1 86-mile Ouachita National Trail that closely 
parallels the Talimena, Cranford is a good person to know. 

If you don't spoil vour appetite at the Treats and Treasures 
old-fashioned soda fountain, stop by the Ki ami chi Kitchen for 
an Indian taco. Be sure to leave Talihina properly nourished, 
both you and your vehicle: Once on the byway, except for several 
campgrounds and [railheads, the only signs of civilization are the 
scenic overlooks along the way. 

The overlooks are worth the stops. It is not uncommon to have 
breathtaking vistas of the Ouachita forest on both sides of the 
highway at the same time. While admiring the views of Sugarloaf 
Mountain and Sunset Point Vista, read U.S. Forest Service signs 
about the unique limestone and sandstone mountains, one of only 
two ranges in North America to run east and west (a result of the 

Long considered a scenic drive, the route From Talihina to Mena, Ar- 
kansas, recently was officially named the Talimena Scenic Byway. It is 
the only road in the state built expressly for its view. 


plate movements under the Gulf of Mexico), and other points of 
interest on surrounding mountains and valleys. 

Because the western end of the drive is dominated by shordeaf 
and loblolly pine, the view down the valley and across neighboring 
hills retains its green sweep year-round. Progressing eastward, the 
pines gradually give way to the oak and maple hardwoods that give 
the Talimena Scenic Byway its renowned fall foliage colors. 

In the fall, people travel from hundreds of miles away to see 
the autumn colors of the changing leaves. The bold fall scenery 
is indeed impressive, but those privileged to live close enough to 
make the drive during other, off-season times — -when traffic is 
much lighter — may enjoy views that, in their own ways, arc just 
as stunning. 

At the eastern end of the Oklahoma portion of the drive, stop 
and see the iron survey marker that in 1 825 established the border 
between Arkansas and the Choctaw Nation. The survey, performed 
by James Conway, later the first governor of Arkansas, was in er- 
ror, giving that state a 136,000-acre slice that should have been 
Choctaw land. Fifty years later, a monetary settlement was reached, 
but the mistake was never corrected, 

lb leave the Talimena Scenic Byway, backtrack fifteen miles from 
the state line and drop out of the mountains on U.S. 259 into 
the Poteau Valley. Hungry again? Check out the Southern Belle 
Restaurant in Heave ner. Converted from a real railroad passenger 
car, its an intimate way to end the drive. 

Douglas Kelley is the author 0 /The Captains Wife, winner of the 2002 
Oklahoma Book Award for fiction. He Hues in Pocola. 
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FOSS TO SAYRE By Holly Hendrix 
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The Black Kettle National Grasslands 
were established by the federal gov- 
ernment in the T9£0$ as a res portae 
to the Po^t Bowl. Inset: The Roll One 
Room School |h Cheyenne depicts 
early pioneer education. J •; 
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Highway 47, you’ll find the Black Kettle Museum in Cheyenne, 
which provides background and perspective on the nearby Washita 
Battlefield, The battlefields National Historic Site headquarters 
arc also located near that intersection, on the southwest corner. 

Intrigued? Take a quick side trip to the sire. Its about two miles 
outside town. Take S.H. 47 West, passing the American Indian- 
themed murals and window decorations in downtown Cheyenne, 
then turn north on State Highway 47A. As you make that turn, 
you’ll see the Black Kettle National Grasslands Ranger Station. 

As the road winds around, you’ll come to the battlefield site. A 
raised gazebo provides a vantage point to overlook the Washita 
River Valley, where the Southern Cheyenne chief Black Kettle 
made his camp at a bend in the river in November 1868* 

You’ll see the ridges behind which Lieutenant Colonel George 
Custer and his eight hundred troops hid, seeking revenge for Indian 
raids on white settlements in Kansas. Peacemaker Black Kettle had 
sought protection from the federal government, leading many to 
label the battle a massacre. 

To complete the day’s drive, head back to U.S* 283 and drive 
south toward Sayre, through more acres of rolling hills, horses graz- 
ing on shale-spotted pastures, and John Deere tractors standing at 
the ready. Soon, you’re back at 1-40, where seventy mile-per-hour 
speed limits whisk you to a dif- 
ferent, faster-paced world. 


Holly Hendrix is assistant editor of 
Americas Horse magazine . She lives 
in Amarillo, Texas, 


CHECKLIST: BINOCULARS, CAMERA, TANK OF 
gas, and imagination. Got that, and you’re set for a day 
full of wildlife and history in western Oklahoma. 

The journey starts at the intersection of Interstate 
40 and State Highway 44 in Foss, where you head 
north toward Foss Lake on S.H. 44. After six miles of red shale 
hills and windmills, you’ll sec the marina and the eastern edge of 
the 8, 800-acre reservoir* When crossing the three-mile dam, keep 
an eye out for the ducks and waterfowl who intermittently call 
Foss State Park home. 

Continue to Butler, where you’ll ease westward on State Highway 
33 into the Washita National Wildlife Refuge. Here, you’ll have 
a better chance at bird watching on the more than 8,000 acres set 
aside to provide a feeding and resting ground for Canadian geese 
and other migratory birds. 

Highway 33 rolls on through emerald green wheat I and dotted 
with oil wells and Angus cattle. Neatly kept farmhouses, interspersed 
with weathered cemeteries and rusted water towers, mark the way 
through Ham mo n and Strong City. 

As the road butts into U.S. Highway 283 and turns south 
toward Cheyenne, you’re already within the boundaries of the 
Black Kettle National Grasslands. This 30, 724-acre tract was pur- 
chased by the United States government in the 1 930s in an effort 
to restore land eroded by the Dust Bowl. Its ecosystem includes 
both tall and shortgrass prairies, and it offers opportunities for 
hiking, boating, and still more wildlife viewing. 

Continuing south, at the intersection of U.S. 283 and State 
Highway 47, you’ll find the Black Kettle Museum in Cheyenne, 






TULSA TO By Miduiel Wailis 

OKLAHOMA CITY 


ALTHOUGH THERE ARE IMPRESSIVE SEC- 
ttons of asphalt and concrete in all eight Route 
66 states between Chicago and Santa Monica, 
my prime choice for Mother Road cruising is 
die ribbon of old highway winding from Tulsa 
to Oklahoma City, 

The necklace of towns — -Sapulpa, Kellyville, Bristow, Depew, 
S t ro ud v D ave n port, C ! h a n d le r, We 1 1 s ro n , Lu t h e r, A rca d i a — ea ch 
offers its own particular enticements, ranging from a restored vintage 
Phillips 66 gas station to the world-famous Round Barn. 

This length of Route 66 not only connects the states two largest 
cities but also allows travelers to savor some of the most scenic 
countryside and hospitable stops the historic highway lias to offer. 
From Sapid pa to Arcadia, familiar landmarks such 
as the Frankoma Pottery plant, Lincoln Motel, and 
scores of others lure new generations of two-lane 
cruisers back ro the way things used to be before 
the nation became generic. 

With all of this cru is i n g , 1 Ve c h ose n to d ig res s 
from traditional road stops and focus on food. I he 
cuisine available on this stretch alone is worth the 
trip. FI ere are three of my favorites, 

S TARTING IN THE EAST— ACROSS THE 
Arkansas River from Tulsa — in the bedroom com- 
munity of Red Fork, travelers often pause at Qllies 
Station Restaurant. Patrons regularly proclaim that 
the fried chicken, dinner rolls the size of a rough neck's 
fist, and bowls overflowing with peach bread pudding 
taste like the food made by their mom or grandma, the 
highest compliment for any down-home cook. 

Just ahead, the truly famished can visit several 
worthy haunts in Sapulpa including the Diamond 
Barts Cafe. Former New Yorker Lisa Barthold and 
her daughter Anya Gramiak opened their restaurant 
in 2002 at die site of the famed Normas Cafe, operated for decades 
by the late Norma Lee Hall. Besides standard road dishes, diners 
at the Diamond Bart feast on meatball Hoagies, heaping plates of 
spaghetti, and ravioli-size apple pies served as post- breakfast treats. 
A photograph of Norma Hall graces a cafe wall along with other 
Ro u te 66 m emo rab ilia. 

Then there s the Rock Cafe. 

I always pause at this one-of-a-kind 
hunk of living Route 66 history. Since 
first opening in 1939, the Rock in 
Stroud has turned out thousands 
ol juicy burgers, tons of cobbler, 
and an ocean of chili for famished 
customers. Through the years, this 
cafe has survived highway bypasses, 
oil busts, and killer tornadoes to 


emerge as one of the most resilient businesses 
on Route 66. 

A local man named Rov Rives built the cafe 
of large sandstone rocks on land he bought 
in 1936, The rocks came from the roadbed 
as highway workers finished paving Route 66 
through eastern Oklahoma. Rives, who shelled out a whopping 
five dollars for the huge pile of rocks, devoted rhe next three years 
to building the cafe, 

Thelma Holloway — the cafes first proprietress — opened the 
Rock for business on August 4, 1939. 1 he cafe was an instant 
success. Ir soon became a bus stop for Greyhound, and during 
World War II, many young men took their sweethearts to the cafe 
before leaving for military service. When the war ended and the 
troops came home, the Rock was usually their first stop. 

Old-timers, who gather to sip coffee and swap lies, speak of the 
ice storms and trucks sliding like hockey pucks down the highway 
in front of the cafe. They recall power failures when cooks had to 
use the open fireplace in the dining room to prepare meals and 
keep customers warm. Others remember pushing the jukebox 
to an open window so the town kids could dance outside under 
the moonlight. 
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Route 66 is well known for its countless historic and unique landmarks. 
The Round Barn in Arcadia, built in 1898, was a dancehatland a home 
for livestock before its restoration in the early 1990s. 


In 1993, as the Route 66 revival began, a young woman 
named Dawn Welch took over the Rock, It was a good match. 
Today, Dawn and her husband Fred serve everything from bub 
falo burgers and Cajun dishes to German and Swiss cuisine. 
The couple also gets carryout calls, and once catered a function 
at a nudist colony tucked away on Route 66, One day, a man 
skating the length of Route 66 paused for a meal and left a 
souvenir wheel behind, 

u We consider everyone who comes to our place to be a 
friend,” says Dawn, “just think, we get to be with our kids 
every day, and they meet people from around the world* We 
live a perfect dream.” 

Now you know why I like this ride so much. The food, the 
folks, the familiar road. Try it for yourself Live your own perfect 
dream. You will never regret a minute. 


I ROAD TRIP 


£ CEMENT TO ROOSEVELT 

From east to west, State Highway 19 follows the rocky outcrop- 
(J) pings that pierce the flat lands and eventually form the Wichita 
Mountains. One favorite stopover is the store at Saddle Mown- 
cA tain on Highway 1 1 5, one mile south of $.H. 19. 

DURHAM TO ARNETT 

Although it's not marked on the slate map, continue north of 
Durham where State Highway 30 ends, From the Antelope 
Hills, crossing the Canadian River, it's possible to see much of 
what Coronado saw on his explorations when he used the hills 
as a landmark. Be prepared approximately Iwenty-five miles of 
gravel road north to State Highway 51 and west of Arnett. The 
Metcalfe Museum in Durham is worth the trip alone. 

ROUTE 66 TO ERICK 

Take a turn off Route 66, and head south from Erick. Within 
a few miles, the terrain breaks from flat top to broken mesas. 
Locals call these "the Breaks." One of the state's largest com- 
mercial herd of buffalo graze just north of here. One recent 
winter morning, I was forced to a complete stop to avoid hitting 
a large flock of wild turkey slowly crossing the road. 

PONCA CITY TO PAWHUSKA 

Drive east from Ponca City on U.S. Highway 60 for o few miles, 
and you'll break out of the cross timbers and oil refineries to find 
miles of prairie never turned by plow. It's always been too rocky 
to farm here, so large ranches are the rule, as are native blue’ 
stem and the bare heart of Osage county. Pawhuska — a beaut i- 
ful, historic town home to nearly ninety historic buildings — is the 
gateway of the Tallgrass Prairie Preserve, 

BIG CEDAR TO OCTAVIA 

This is great mountain drive, especially in the fall. From the 
Big Cedar Marker (dedicated by President John F. Kennedy 
in 1961), U.S. Highway 259 makes a dramatic, switchback 
climb to the Three Sticks monument. The downhill side offers 
piney woods. The Babcock's Store in Octavra was long a 
favorite stop, but Bill Babcock retired two years ago, shutting 
the local institution down. 


ARCADIA.. .Hillbillee's Cafe 
(405) 396-9600 


GENE AUTRY.., Tumbleweed Cafe 
(580) 294-3 1 5 1 


BE AVER... Ned & Darlene's Cafe GROVE.., Royal Bay 


(580) 625-3785 


BOISE CITY... Windmill Bakery MIAMI, ..Montana Mikes 


(580) 544 3348 

BUTLER, , The Cowboy Corner 
(580) 664-5951 


(918) 542-8808 

SULPHUR.. The Brick's 
(580) 622-3125 


Contributing editor Michael Wallis is the author oft eleven hooks, including 
Route 66: The Mother Road, 


CHEYENNE. . .# 1 Okie TAHLEGUAH ... Echoto House 

(580) 497-2584 (918) 458-0768 
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WOODWARD TO KENTON By chad Love 



restaurants, and a quick detour south on U.S. 54 to Goodwcll 
and the No Man's Land Museum gives an entertaining look at 
lIic: Panhandle’s unique history* 

West of Guy mo n, the land and road flatten out, and fields of 
irrigated cropland dot the area* Keep an eye out for wandering 
bands of pronghorn, the fastest land animal in North America. 

Boise City is the seat of Cimarron County, and the towns unique 
circular highway interchange ensures that you'll get a good view 
of the county courthouse as you circle around it looking for the 
correct highway to take* State Highway 325 west toward Kenton. 

The drive from Boise City to Kenton is deceiving. You begin in 
typical Panhandle farm country, but as the road curves north, you 
are suddenly thrust into a sweeping High Plains plateau* Cropland 
falls away, replaced by yucca and prickly pear. Be sure to stop at the 
Santa Fe Trail turnout for a good view of the historic trails route. 

Approaching Kenton, massive outcroppings ol rock and stands 
of jumper challenge your impression of w hat Oklahoma should 
look like* North of Kenton is the roof of the state, 4,973-foot Black 
Mesa* The four-mile walking trail is worth the effort, but take plenty 
of water and watch for snakes* 

After the hike* a drive to the historic Kenton Mercantile is in order, 
where you can munch on a Dinosaur Burger, While you’re there, stroll 
across the state line, just to say you walked to New Mexico. Its only 
a few hundred feet away* 


Child Love is a writer living in Wood- 
ward \ He is also the author of ‘ The 
Story of Wind, "page 46 , 


IT MAY SEF.M ODD TO STAR T A DRIVE WITH 
a stop, but Boiling Springs State Park, just north 
of Wood ward on State Highway 34C, is worth it. 
Established during the Depression, the 820-acre 
park is considered a hidden jewel among Woodward 
residents* Take one last look at those trees though, because from 
this point on, its big sky and shortgrass country. 

As you travel northwest on LLS. 4l 2* the land begins to rise and 
spread out toward the horizon. Sagebrush covers the rolling hills, 
and red-tailed hawks ride the thermals* Fifteen miles northwest 
of Woodward sits historic Fort Supply, an important military 
post from 1868 to 1894. The site, open to the public, offers an 
interesting look at frontier life* 

West of Fort Supply, the highway turns due west, and as you 
cross into Beaver County, a fundamental change occurs. 1 his is No 
Mans Land, the beginning of the true arid West. It’s big, lonely 
country, with a few gas stations but no sizable towns between Fort 
Supply and Hardesty, 

The road west is arrow-straight but not flat. 1 he rolling hills 
are dotted by windmills and small, mostly dry creek beds lined 
with the ubiquitous prairie cottonwoods. 

Turn north on ITS, 270 for a quick trip to Beaver, home of the 
World Cow Chip Throwing Championship. I f you’d rather not 
try your hand, Beaver Dunes State Park, just north of town, is a 
520-acre area of shifting, shimmering sand dunes, 

Guymon isnt quite the end of the Sooner world, but you can 
just about see it from there. If you’re heading west, Guymon is 
the last major population center in Oklahoma. There are several 
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SPRINGER TO GENE AUTRY 


| ATOSSUP BETWEEN HIKING OR SHOPPING? 
The Forty- five- mile trip from Springer through Davis 
and Sulphur to Gene Autry offers both outdoor 
and indoor recreational opportunities. 

I This drive is off to a fast start with a visit to 
the Ardmore Raceway on U.S, Highway 77 in Springer. Billed as 
"the oldest continuously operated drag strip in the world," track 
operator Johnnie Laird says, "We race almost anything with wheels, 
as long as it meets safety requirements.” The track’s season runs 
from March through November, with races on the first and third 
Weekends each month. 

Heading north on U.S. 77, you’ll pass the Lazy S Ranch on the 
east side of the road. The 1 0,000-acre spread has been a working 
ranch since 1 890. You can t miss its white limestone sign perched 
atop the hill — its as long as a football field and almost eight sto- 
ries high. The drive then takes a gentle climb into the Arbucklc 
Mountains* Formed 500 million years ago, these mountains once 
were taller than the Rockies, but due to geological upheaval and 
eons of weathering, they now rise no more than a thousand feet 
above the Plains. 

The next stop is Turner Falls Park, where travelers can swim, 
hike, or explore. Check out the three natural caves, said to have 
been outlaw hideouts in territorial days. Turning east on State 
Highway 7 takes you through Davis. Across the railroad tracks 

Cecil Crosby, deputy sheriff of Carter County, was responsible for 
the idea of changing the name of Berwyn to Gene Autry. More 
than 35,000 people attended the dedication in 1941, including 
Governor Leon Phillips and the singing cowboy himself. 


to the south is the Santa Fe Depot, which now houses the Davis 
Museum and displays items donated or loaned by the citizens 
of Davis and the surrounding areas. Davis' downtown is full of 
antique and collectible shops, so park the car, take a stroll, and 
see what treasures you can find. 

At the junction ofS.H. 7 and U.S, Highway 1 77 in Sulphur, turn 
south into the nearly 10, 000 -acre Chickasaw National Recreation 
Area. Famous for both mineral and freshwater springs, the area 
features a nature center, twenty-eight miles of maintained trails, six 
campgrounds, and numerous picnic spots. Anglers should check 
out the Lake of the Arbuckles to fish for white and largemouth 
bass, crappie, and catfish. 

Continue down U.S. 177 and turn west on State Highway 
53 toward Gene Autry. Formerly known as Berwyn, the town 
was renamed in 1941 to honor movie actor and singing star 
Gene Autry, who owned a ranch nearby. When the town’s 
school closed in 1989, citizens decided to preserve the build- 
ing and Lhe legacy of the singing cowboy with the Gene Autry 
Oklahoma Museum. 

Cowboys and cowgirls can pose for photos with a life-sized model 
of Autry's horse Champion, outfitted with one of Autry’s saddles and 
a replica of his trademark pistol bridle. An annual film and musk 
festival the last weekend in September features singing cowboy mov- 
ies and western performers from around the country. The museum, 
a nostalgic tribute to the days ol white-hatted heroes on horseback, 
provides a charming conclusion to this day crip. 

Caroline Lam is a freelance writer in Ardmore. 
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WICHITA MOUNTAINS AREA By Ron Jackson 



The Wichita Maintain t WpUtiFeV 
Refuge Is the oldest managed w 
preserve in the Lfryited'S^pla^ Tt 
free-roaming wildlife is D^st ob- 
served in the early morning'TVbu 
at dusk with binoculars. 


EVER WANTED TO WATCH A HERD OF BUFFALO 
gallop over a hill and disappear in clouds of dust? 
Maybe your sense of adventure is best stirred by 
walking in the footsteps of one of Americas most 
notorious gangsters? If either scenario sounds ap- 
pealing, then your journey begins at the intersection of Interstate 
44 and State Highway 49, the doorstep to the Wichita Mountains 
Wildlife Refuge. 

Scenic S,H. 49 gently weaves through the 60, 000 -acre, federally 
operated wildlife preserve where buffalo, longhorn, and dk still 
live freely. But before entering the refuge, make a detour into the 
historic cobblestone village of Medicine Park just off S. H. 49. The 
community offers not only romantic ambiance but several gift 
boutiques, a lighted walking trail around Bath Lake, and diverse 
cuisine at the Riverside Cafe (which overlooks the sleepy waters of 
Medicine Creek). Before leaving town, don't forget to have locals 
point out one of gangster Charles “Pretty Bov” Floyd's favorite 
hideouts, a cobblestone house across from the old music hall. 

Continue along S.H. 49 until 
you enter the refuge near the base 
of Mount Scott. At 2,464 feet, 
Mount Scott offers the highest 


vista in Oklahoma's southwest region. The drive to the top is an 
easy one, the view of the surrounding countryside spectacular. From 
there, visitors can gaze down upon the waters of Lake Lawtonka 
and Lake Ellsworth, both nestled at die foot of the mountain. 

Deeper into the rugged prairie and craggy mountains of the refuge, 
follow the signs to the visitor's center, which gives a detailed history 
of the 650-mill ion-year-old mountain range and its vvildlile. 

No trip into the refuge is complete without a foray to the for- 
mer gold boom town of Meers on State Highway 115. Meets was 
named after prospector Andrew J . Meers, a dreamer convinced 
there was gold in the area. Nowadays the only gold in Meers is the 
scrumptious Meersburger, a longhorn-patty burger so big cooks 
cut it into four pie-size slices for easy eating. 

The now- famous burger is the house specialty at the Meers 
Store and Restaurant, a rickety building where canning jars full 
of drinks might slide off the table of an unsuspecting city slicker. 
The old building — on the Nadonal Register of Historic Places 
since 1 978— was moved to its current location against the side of a 
mountain in 1902 during a “gold rush” that never materialized. 

Ron Jackson is the Lawton bureau chief for the Daily Oklahoman. He lives 
in Rocky and is the author Alamo Legacy (1997. Eakin Press h 








River, passing a beautiful stretch 
of cl ill- 1 mgging road, Signs point 
to places with names like Goats 
Bluff and No Head Hollow. In the 
summer* nearly a quarter-million 
people will float this section of the 
Illinois River, When the weather 
turns cold and the river is quiet, you 
can follow the lanterns of fishermen 
spearing suckerfish at night* 

Near Tahlequah, the river zigs 
and the highway zags* The new 
four-lan e su rf ace com h i nes S*H, 10 
with LLS, 62, between Tahlequah 
and Fort Gibson, Now you're heading toward tribal headquarters 
and Tsa-La-Gi, a Cherokee living history site. The only remaining 
antebellum plantation in Oklahoma, the George M Murrell home, 
is a couple of miles off S.H. U) in Bark City, 

Every great mad needs a great vista, and the sweet spot on S.H. 10 
Is about seven miles south of Fort Gibson in the heart of the Cookson 
Hills, Slow down as you crest the hill, which affords a great view of 
the wide Arkansas River and the Fort Gibson Valley, 

Pushing onward through the town of Gore, S.H. I f) makes one List, 
straight lunge toward the Illinois River. You’ll find a replica of the 
oldest capital in Oklahoma, Tahlonreeskee, two miles east of Gore. It’s 
the first seat of government for the Western Cherokees who traveled 
here before the Trail of Tears. 

S.H. 10 and our trip ends just south of here. The meandering 
two- lane road that runs along the backbone of eastern Oklahoma, 
through its wooded heart, runs through our history, too. 


Gillen (jtlver is n reporter and plmtvgtaphcr for KIOR- /V/>? OkLdvmm Cjpi 


MIAMI 
TO GORE 


By Galen Culver 


IT’S A RARE OKLAHOMA ROAD THAT GOES 
north, south, east, and west, but that’s exactly 
where State Highway 10 will take you on a 120- 
mile journey between Miami and Gore, A few old 
stone farmhouses dot the fiat prairie as you pick 
up speed, heading cast from Miami. After a sharp turn south a few 
miles out of town, the prairie meets stands of oak and hickory around 
Wyandotte, concealing where the Spring River begins to deepen into 
the headwaters of Grand Lake. 

Pass through the resort town of Grove, and you’ll find treasures 
worth seeking. You can pass a peaceful hour exploring lendonwood 
Gardens on Thirteenth Street in Grove, Also on Thirteenth is Har-Ber 
Village, named after Harvey and Bernice Jones, Lhc miniature town 
full of antiques and odd collectibles js opened seasonally between 
March 1 and November 15. 

11 you’re lucky enough to travel through when the fall colors are 
brightest, don't miss a chance to take a tour of Grand Lake on the 
Cherokee Queen, You may even spot migrating pelicans heading south 
in the fall. 

Back behind the wheel, the journey continues as STL 1 0 meanders 
and bends. Its time to slow down and see the sun dapple through 
trees in the foothills ol the Boston Mountains. Just south of Kansas, 
Oklahoma, S.H, 10 begins to follow the dear waters of the Illinois 


Just off the journey from Miami to Gore is recreational Lake Tenkilh 
er, Nestled in the foothills of the Ozark Mountains, the 13,000 acres 
of water are the perfect complement to the neorby Illinois River, 
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By Damon Gardenhire * Illustration by Bruce Eagle 




P OEMS WRITTEN ON PARACHUTES. 

He gathered some of them up, delicate things, in his 
workmans hands* He wrote on the parachutes while sirring 
on the beach, during a lull in the fighting on that island of 
black sand called I wo Jima. Because they were 
flare paraebures lasted decades. 

One afternoon not long ago, he laid a parachute 
kitchen table. He leaned over the fabric and peered 
the ink block letters* And then he read, remembering those 
fertile flowers of a frightened farm boys imagination. 

u Our on the ships, we were standing by/ Hearing the drone 
of the planes as they soared through the sky/The shells began 
falling like hail out of the sky/ We knew in those moments du 
some of us were going to die. 

Grandpa didn't die, though comrades did* 

He came home and took up a carpenters hammer, 
homes, built a business, and raised a family. And he 
garden. Like those parachute poems, the garden is his 
expression. The vegetables are his lyrics to the land* 

The garden put food on the table for many years* 

German Catholics, his family raised their own 
survival's sake — even as the windborne dust swept 
across the land. With each season. Grandpa, the 
hoy, grew stronger, until he found himself stand- 
ing on that volcanic soil in a distant ocean. 

Now he is a laconic man with a trim build and a shock 
of gray hair* He is eighty years old, though its hard to tell 
from his quick and ceaseless movement. He swings his 
wiry, long arms as he walks, and he walks fast on 
bent, lanky legs. Nicks from splinters and nails 
have scarred his hands. Roughened as they are, 
they still coax growth from the clay soil and 
craft raw lumber into a house. 

In rhe early hours of winter mornings 
or in the noonday summer sun, his brown 
hands still push a handsaw or tend the soil. 

They work as they always have, whether picking 
cotton or digging a foxhole. 

The smell of fresh sawdust and pinesap 
lingers around him. He talks with clicks and 
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I SPENT CHILDHOOD SUMMERS ROAMING THESE FIVE 
acres* My' mother became a widow when I was two, and Grandpa 
became more than a grandfather* My mother once painted him driv- 
orange tractor, his close-cropped hair blowing in the wind* In 
rtrait, 1 ride w ith him as he pilots us through an afternoon* 
hot summer evenings, Grandpa and 1 weaved our way 
through the cow pasture to the garden, where we brushed caked dirt 
from the dimpled skin of new cantaloupes tor next morning s breakfast. 
Or shook peanuts loose from the earths grip. Or plucked heavy 
tomatoes before turtles could snatch them. 

In silence > we shared the easy pleasures of the gardens earth* 

As a teenager, I sweated out my rebellion on the concrete slabs of 
home construction sites and did my best to learn the craft of car- 
pen try from Grandpa. In rhe evenings after work. Grandma would 
prepare steak or hamburgers, along with big slabs ot tomatoes, cold 
slices of cantaloupe, fried okra, and corn on the cob — all from the 
land around us. 

Grandma died unexpectedly in her sleep last September. As the days 
grew shorter. Grandpa farmed his first autumn garden without her. 
During a recent visit there* l took my infant daughter to the garden s 
fence. She blinked in the sunlight and raised her baby-fat arms to 
the blue sky. The cicadas chanted from their hidden enclaves in the 
cedars and pecan trees. 

My daughter cast her wide eyes around her, looking at the profu- 
sion of new life that surrounded us* 1 watched her and thought of 
my own seasons in Grandpas garden. 

His work — -whether turning the soil or penning youthful verse in 
the midst of war — -has endured the rush of time. 

The parachute poems survived, and under Grandpas nurturing hand, 
the garden still offers its harvest. Like his poems, like his whistling, each 
of them a different song of life. Within the gardens homegrown borders. 
I received a fathers love. 1353 


Damon Garden hi re is a writer in Oklahoma City : His grandfather 
lives on a farm north of Edmond. 


arden 

a Red-Dirt Acreage 


twangs in his voice, the music of a Great Pkuns-Gcrman rumble. He 
fills his home and land with a constant, chaotic whistling song that 
just might be a homemade hymn to creation. 

Or maybe hes just in a good mood* 

In the evenings, he sits on the patio if its warm* He paints sunsets 
with oil, he plays a harmonica, and he watches old John Wayne 
films* Sometimes he teaches children to sing “the rain song 1 he 
learned in Japan. 

Fenced by barbed wire, my grandpas red-dirt garden bursts dur- 
ing the growing season with a profusion of Okie produce: okra, 
turnips, tomatoes, corn, peanuts, squash, cantaloupe, potatoes, 
cucumbers, radishes* 

Pecan trees, cottonwoods, and cedars skirt the property, A silver- 
painted bam sags on one side of the plot. Grandpa keeps potatoes 
within its murky darkness* A few cattle chew their cud, snort, and 
shake their hides within earshot of his melodic whistling. 


family 
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DOtS THE WIND BLOW THIS WAV ALL THE TIME? 


Hell, no! it blows the other wav about half thl time 


Edward Everett dale. Cow Country 
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E>IAVE CURSED ITS RELENTIESSNESS, SUNG 
its praises, fled its consequences, harnessed its 
energy, and feared its power. Complex relation- 
are never easy and in the centuries-old waltz between 
Oklahoma's land and its people, that relationship has always 
ebbed and flowed on the whispering cadence of wind* 
Winds restless* desiccating presence has fueled Native 
terican legends/awed Spanish conquistadors and American 
explorerralike, and swept away the dreams of countless set- 
tlers. Not only did wind help create the landscape we occupy 
| today it teaches us to live within the limits of that landscape 
' and destroys it when we try to go beyond them, 

Bui the duality of our relationship with wind is merely 
a reflection of the vagaries of winds physical nature. Of all 
the elements, -wind holds the paradoxical distinction of be- 
ing both ephemeral and constant. Its force may wax and 
wane m accordance with climate and season, but — at least 
Bjim Oklahoma— it never really goes away. 

For Oklahomans, wind is an omnipresent force, one that 
might bring a gentle breeze one day a withering gale the 
next. That capriciousness is something Oklahomans have 
simply learned to accept. Like the old Korean adage that 
stares, “Over the mountains are mountains,* when it comes 
to the incessant prairie winds, most Oklahomans give a stoic 
shrug of their shoulders, pull their hats down a little lighter, 
and go about their business. 
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That's when a large chunk oethecont \ /vt N r 


Wind, however, has always been a mixed blessing for 
Oklahomans. T he same wind rhac brought precious mois- 
ture could also wither crops and spirits, and our ambivalence 
toward it springs from the historic uncertainties of trying to 
eke out a living in a place where the wind plays a major part in 
determining sweet success or devastating failure. On the Plains, 
one usually follows die other. The result of this dichotomy is a 
deep-rooted pathos unique to Oklahoma, a combination of defi- 
ance, defeat, fatalism, humor, and pride. 

T hat relationship manifests itself in a variety 

of ways, from the dark, brooding Dust Bowl imagery ol 
Dorothea Lange and Arthur Rorhstcin and Steinbeck s Joads to 
thecornpone imagery of the musical Oklahoma! and the fictional 
Hollywood magic of Twister, Oklahoma, it seems, has always 
been buffered by the winds of cliche. 

But even cliche is rooted in some kernel of truth, and 
the fact is that Oklahoma's wind-whipped weather has been 
a focal point for virtually every culture to occupy or explore 
the region. Some Native American tribes drew their very identities 
from the wind. Members of the Kaw Nation describe themselves 
ns “People of the South Wind,” Most other Plains tribes had wind 
legends in one form or another: One Kiowa tribal legend tells how 
the Kiowas created the first tornado by stuffing a buffalo with grass 
until it eventually grew into a raging twister. 

Most of us don't have a firm grasp of why the wind blows; we 
just know it does. It boils down to location. The reasons for our 
ever-present wind lie rooted in geographic features found hun- 
dreds, even thousands, of miles from our borders. 

]n essence, Oklahoma is the stage on which two diametrically 
opposed dancers shadow one another’s movements in a sometimes 
graceful, sometimes violent ballet of one-upsmanship. 

“Its basically a function of where we are on the continent and 
the geographic structure of where the mountains and oceans are,” 
says Derek Arndt, a climatologist with the Oklahoma Climatologi- 
cal Survey in Norman. 11 Wind speed is dictated by how strong those 
pressure gradients arc. We traditionally have a large high pressure 
area in rhe southern Atlantic off the coast of Florida that sets up 



e basic southerly flow in our part of the world," 

Arndt says the strong southerly breezes in Oklahoma 
in the spring and summer months are created by the 
combination of high pressure to our east or southeast and 
low- pressure to our west or northwest, 

“On many occasions, rhe Rockies set up whats called a lee 
trough, which lowers the pressure west of us, and chats what 
is usually responsible for our southerly springtime and summer 
winds. In the wi liter we just get cold air outbreaks that blast 
through from the north,” says Arndt, 

That unique geographical placement is also responsible for 
Oklahoma's reputation for winds of a more violent nature. The 
Southern Plains lead the world in the occurrence of torn adic thun- 
derstorms, and having a big, warm body of water to our southeast 
and the Rocky Mountains to our west sets it up, 

“Imagine where we arc on a map, with the Rocky Mountains to 
our west and the Gulf to our southeast,” says Arndt, ”Up higher in 
the atmosphere where the jet stream is. we typically have westerly 
or southwesterly winds most of die year. Frequently in the spring 
and summer, we get a low pressure effect on the southern Plains, 
and that sets up a shear between the higher-level westerly winds 
and the southerly surface winds. The moisture being brought up 
from the Gulf adds to the mix, and the result is an environment 
that supports severe weather.” 

While the native Plains tribes seamlessly incorporated wind into 
their culture, early European explorers, coming from a more sedate, 
benevolent climate, seemed unprepared for the savage spectacle of 
prairie weather. In 1541, when the gold-hungry Spanish conquista- 
dor Francisco Vasquez de Coronado was making the first organized 
exploration of what would eventually become Texas, Oklahoma, 
and Kansas, his column got caught in a thunderstorm. One of 
Coronados men, Pedro de Castaneda, described it this way: l \..a 
tempest came up one afternoon with a very high wind & hail, & 
in a very short space of time a great quantity of hailstones, as big 
as bowls, or bigger, fell as thick as raindrops, so that in places they 
covered the ground two or three spans or more deep." 

Apparently the Plains weather made more of an impression 
upon the Spaniards than rhe land itself, for although Spain did 
claim what would later become Oklahoma, with no gold, silver, 
or large indigenous populations, it never made any real attempt 
to develop the area. The only gold Coronado's expedition found 
was the vast sea of undulating prairie grass itself, and its worth 
wouldn't be realized for several centuries. 

When Americans began exploring the region in rhe early 1 8QGs, 
they too were taken by the weather and felt compelled to describe it, 
Washington Irvings 1835 classic/! Tour on the Prairies documented 
the famous authors first experience with Oklahoma weather. 

“...We were overtaken by a violent thunder-gust... some of the 
horses were so frightened as to be almost unmanageable, and our 
scattered cavalcade looked I ike a tempest-tossed fleet, driven hither 
and thither, at the mercy of wind and wave," 

Apparently Irving regained his composure, for a short time later 

Intentional planting of crops or trees around open fields, known as 
shelterbelts, left, break up the wind flow and prevent crop erosion. 
The first American shelterbelt was planted near Mangum in 1935. 
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Wind combined with open plains and drought created the disas- 
trous Oust Bowl, Here, circa 1935, a Boise City ranch is engulfed in 
a sweep of top soil. 

he fairly gushed at the spectacle he had just endured, 

"A thunder-storm on the prairie, as upon the ocean, derives 
grandeur and sublimity from the wild and boundless waste over 
which II rages and bellows,” 

Irvings flowery prose aside, most early explorers weren’t suf- 
ficiently moved by Oklahoma’s weather to recommend it as an 
accommodating place lor settlement. In fact, most early explorers 
saw Oklahoma as a barren, windswept chunk of land situated be- 
tween here and there, devoid of value, a pre-jet age version of flyover 
country. Unfit for cultivation and of course uninhabitable by a 
people depending upon agriculture,” proclaimed Major Stephen LL 
Long, whose 1 820 exploration of western and central Oklahoma 
comprised the first major American exploration of the area. 

A 1 1 ho ugh Lo n g so m e w h a t ex agge ra ted t h e h a rsh n ess o f O k 1 a- 
ho mas climate when he dubbed it the “Great American Desert,” 
he wasn’t off by much, at least by the temperate standards of the 
eastern part of the continent. The salient fact of the Plains is that 


they are dry and windy. Rainfall west of the One Hundredth Me- 
ridian generally averages twenty inches per year or less. There are 
relatively few rivers and fewer natural lakes. And though it doesn't 
seem so now, presen le mem Oklahoma was — and in some areas 
remains— a spare, unforgiving land where the bones of landscape 
lie bleached and exposed. 

If you wanted to make a home on the Plains in the nineteenth 
century, your options were dictated by the availability — or 
lack — of water. Modern Oklahomans may scoff at the notion of 
Oklahoma being a desert, but in 1820 it was, in terms of settle- 
ment, just that. 

It would take several more decades and the introduction of a 
device born of rhe wind and the Industrial Revolution to prove 
Longs assessment wrong. 

W INDMILLS AREN’T A RECENT INVENTION, THEY’VE 
been around, in one form or another, for centuries. But it 
was the marriage of cheap, mass-produced, steel-bladcd windmills 
in the middle of the nineteenth century to the ever-present prairie 
winds that finally allowed early settlers to break free from the nar- 
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raw development corridors of the regions rivers. 

Here, finally, was a way to use the wind to tap 
into the vast water reserves hidden deep under the 
arid prairie soil. Areas once deemed too dry for settle- 
ment now had a cheap, reliable, and abundant source 
of water. So great was the windmills contribution that 
the noted historian Walter Prescott Webb argued that it 
was one of the three most important tools for the develop- + 
mem of the West, the other two being the six-shooter and 
barbed wire. 

It is hard to understate how completely the windmill became an 
integral part of Plains life. By the end of the nineteenth century, 
millions of small windmills had sprung up, and most estimates 
place the total number of windmills installed on the Great Plains 
at more than six million. 

Certainly the windm ills importance wasn’t lost on the settlers who 
depended on it. Early pioneer life is full of references to windmills. 
“On the Plains,” goes one saying, *the wind draws the water and the 
cows cut the wood, " referring to the pioneer necessity of using dried 
cow chips in place of firewood. "No woman should live in this country 
who cannot climb a windmill tower or shoot a gun,” says another. 

For some early Oklahoma pioneers, the ceaseless wind was a source 
of frustration, folk humor, and embellishment. In 1893, one over- 



states, learned to live with wind, but unfortunately they failed to 
ft ■, learn from the wind. The result was one of the greatest ecological 
disasters the world has ever known. 


HND AND DROUGHT DO NOT HAVE A 
causal relationship but one of exacerbation. Wind 
is the gasoline that fens the flame of drought. On the 
vast sweep of the Plains, wind and drought have 
i ^ been playing out these roles for eons, and dimatolo- 
^ gists are just now starting to grasp the significance ol 

drought in the natural cycle of the nations grasslands. 
Recent findings suggest that historically, the Plains have gone 
through extended periods of extreme drought and that drought 
is a regularly occurring phenomenon. Its nor a matter of if the 
Plains have a tendency to dry up, scientists say, it is a matter ol 
when and how severely. 

Oklahoma farmers in 1914 did not have the luxury of modern 
science to guide their land-use practices. All they knew was that, 
thanks to the outbreak of World War 1, wheat prices had soared to 
unheard-of levels, and advances in farm machinery were allowing 
them to plow more and faster than they ever had before. 

Some historians have dubbed what followed “the Great Plow- 
Up.” According to historian Donald Worster, more than eleven 


HERE. FINALLY. WAS A WAY TO USE T H t ^ 1 N 


exuberant editor at the Wttonga Republican wrote, "...light zephyrs 
like die airy undulations of sweet softness that fan the sylvan bowers 
of fairyland, gently but voluptuously filled the earth.” 

However, the gentleness of those "light zephyrs” was apparently 
lost on Seigmora Russell Laune. Lauue, an early resident of Wood- 
ward, summed up her feelings on Oklahoma wind quite succinctly 
with the title of her 1 956 autobiography, Sand in My Eyes . 

M ... With my heart hem against the mind / pushed the baby- laden 
buggy dawn the weed- grown path that led to town... streaked with 
dust and pan ting from weariness , / would stop in Dean and Laune s 
office to get my breath before making the rounds of the stores — pin 
up my straggling ha in pick the beggars lice , sandbars, and sticky 
leaves from my skirt , and straighten out my windblown babies , 
Demonstrating the stoicism inherent in prairie women, Laune 
mused on thy travails of early Oklahoma shopping. “I don’t know 
how on earth we held up our long skirts, pushed a baby buggy, 
managed a lace parasol, and buffeted the wind, all at the same 
time. But we did, because wc had to," 

Wind also is predominant in the hook’s illustrations, penned 
by Laune s son, the noted Oklahoma artist Paul Laune. Virtually 
all of Laune’s illustrations made a point of portraying the wind 
rugging at hats, ties, trees, clothing* It is a powerful evocation of 
h o' w w i n d pe r m c a ted eve ry face t of p i o n ee r life. 

In those early years, Oklahomans, like those in other Plains 

Wind has ployed a long and important role in human history. Efforts 
to harness wind dote back 5,000 years to Egypt, where boats first 
used sails to travel. The first windmill may have been built as early as 
2000 B.C in ancient Babylon. 


million acres oi native grass were turned under between 1914 and 
1919 in Oklahoma, Kansas, Colorado, Nebraska, and Texas. The 
1 920s saw unusually wet years, unusually high wheat harvests, and 
even more conversion of grassland to wheat. Worster estimates 
that by 1935, with the rain gone and the nation in the fifth year 
of a widespread drought, more than thirty-three million acres of 
ground lay exposed. 

That’s when the wind started blowing and a large chunk of the 
continent took flight. 

Seventy years later, the nat ional consciousness has largely healed, 
hut if there is one group that still feels the Sting ol blowing dust, it 
is Oklahomans. Rightly or wrongly, the specter of the Dust Bowl 
and the cultural identity with which Oklahomans were seared as 
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a result of it continue to resonate today. That's why many Okla- 
homans still view Steinbeck with so much antipathy and Rodgers 
& Hammerstem with so much adulation. 

But the real lessons to be taken from those blowing winds aren’t 
academic arguments over whether the word ""Okie 1 should be 
viewed as pejorative or compliment, but the conservation ethos 
which came out of the Dust Bowls aftermath. 

"The real conservation movement in the United States* in terms 
of institutionalizing conservation practices* especially in regard to 
wind erosion* was horn in the 1 930s, and the Dust Bowl had quite 
a lot to do with that,* says Oklahoma State University agriculture 
professor Dr, Terry Bidwell. ‘"There were a number of agencies, no- 
tably the soil conservation service* formed to address erosion.* 

Bidwell* a state extension specialist and rangeland ecology re- 
searcher* says a combination oi factors external to drought were 
to blame for the conditions of the 1930s, 

"One of the main reasons was the kind of Farm equipment 
available at the time," Bidwell says, “Back then* it simply wasn’t 
possible to farm in such a way that it wouldn't blow. The tech- 
nology didn't exist.” 

In addition to technological shortcomings, Bidwell says there 
was a general lack of knowledge on how to deal with wind. 

"The real problem back then was the fact that there really 
wasn’t an understanding of why you shouldn’t he farm- 
ing highly credible lands. Now we have soil surveys and 
the technology to determine exactly where those highly 
credible soils are.” 

It is not an exaggeration to say that wind, and the lessons learned 
from it, radically transformed the post- Dust Bowl Oklahoma 
landscape. Where before there had been ruler-straight 
fields worked to a fine powder* there were now con- 
toured and terraced fields to stop water erosion and 
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newly planted shelrcrbelrs to reduce the wind's velocity and keep it 
from picking up dust. 

In addition to the hands-on practices* Bidwell says there was* 
and continues to be. a push to permanently return highly erodible 
cropland to grass, 

“Since the Thirties* there’s been a pile of money spent on 
programs to get those soils taken our of production and into 
permanent vegetation, " 

G rass, morethan anything* the choking storms 

of the Dust Bowl highlighted its importance and primacy' in 
the Great Plains ecosystem. The extensive root systems of prairie 
grasses act as billions of tiny anchors. Lose it, and you lose the soil. 
Sheltcrbehs and strip-cropping helped, and in fact the first govern- 
ment sheherbelt in the nation was planted near Mangum in 1935* 
bur shelterbelts alone could not hope to quell the blowing wind. 
In extremely hard-hit areas* erosion was so severe that revegeta- 
tion was the only hope* so in 1934 the federal government began 
purchasing some of r he most heavily eroded farmland and reseeding 
it to grass. By 1947, when the program ended, more than eleven 
million acres had reverted rn federal ownership. Those broken parcels 
of land were eventually designated as national grasslands. 

In a very real sense* much of Oklahoma's current public lands 
were made possible by wind* because two of those grasslands 
areas are in Oklahoma: Black Kettle in Roger Mills County 
and Rita Blanca in Cimarron County. Combined, they 
represent more than 46,000 acres of formerly destroyed 
land* a living monument to folly and (at least on public 
land) redemption. 

Despite all the innovative practices to arise from 
the Dust Bowl* no one was sure they would actually 
work. Oklahomans didn't have to wait very long to 
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find out. Drought came roaring back in the 1950s, and while it 
was severe enough for farmers to dub the period “the Filthy Fif- 
ties, 1 ' there wasn't a toral repeat of the black blizzards so common 
in the Thirties, 

“The drought we had in the Fifties in Oklahoma and on the 
southern Great Plains was hi many ways worse than the one in the 
Thirties/’ says Bidwelh “But you don't hear anyone talk about that 
because we didn't have significant amounts of wind erosion due to 
tillage practices implemented after the Dust Bowl/' 

The environmental consequences oi the Dust Bowl were obvi- 
ous, hut the economic consequences just as devastating. The Dust 
Bowl was stark proof that in the 1 930s, Oklahoma's economy was 
at the mercy of its environment. But in the twenty-first century 
that same windy environment may actually reap an economic 
windfall for the states economy 
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The future of wind power in Oklahoma is predicated on electricity- 
generating wind farms, above. Wind turbines with two or three 
thin blades rotate at high speeds to create electrical power plants. 
Approximately 28,000 wind turbines operate worldwide, from plants 
in Southern California deserts to the shores of the Arabian Sea. Wind 
farms are expected to be up and running in Oklahoma by July 2003, 


“Wind power is the coming thing,* says Tim Hughes, director 
of the Oklahoma Wind Power Initiative, a joint project of the 
University of Oklahoma and Oklahoma State University. “Our 
model is conservative, but we think Oklahoma has a potential of 
almost 1 4,000 megawatts of wind-generated power. Thar’s almost 
as much electrical generation as the state already has/ 1 

Wind energy works on the same basic principle as the windmill , 
albeit on a much larger scale, the only difference that the turbines 
produce electricity rather than pump water. 

“People like this idea, because there's really no downside to it,” 
says Hughes. “It brings economic development to communities 
and produces no pollution/" 

Hughes says Oklahoma ranks eighth nationally in terms of 
wind energy potential. Texas, where there arc already numerous 
active wind farm projects, ranks second. But Hughes says when 
you factor in the difference in landmass between the two states, 
Oklahoma has roughly twice the energy potential. 

“Ten years ago, wind wasn't economically feasible because natural 
gas was so cheap/' Hughes says. “But the price of gas has risen, 
and that’s going to continue. Wind is getting competitive, and 
the future cost of wind-generated electricity will actually decrease 
with technological advances/' 

To see the future of Oklahoma wind power, Hughes says, one 
needs to look at Texas now. 

“In the last three years, Texas has put in almost one thousand 
megawatts of wind power,” says Hughes. “That's almost a billion 
dollars of development/' 

The two most likely sites for the states first wind farms are in 
northern Woodward County and the Slick Hills region north of 
the Wichita Mountains in southwest Oklahoma. Florida Power 
& Light Energy \s planning a fifty-megawatt farm north of Fort 
Supply, and Houston-based Zilkha Renewable Energy has pros- 
pects for developing hundreds of megawatt farms in the Slick 
Flil Is region. 

Wind energy potential is judged on a scale of one to five, with 
five considered an excellent rating. While western Oklahoma — 
with its mix of Class 4 and 5 winds — is the current focus of energy 
producers, Hughes says in the future, the rest of the state could 
become a wind-producing powerhouse. 

“If Class 3 areas eventually become profitable, and that’s where 
the technology is going, over half of Oklahoma could see wind 
energy projects,” he says. 

If Oklahoma does indeed see a second energy boom, it will almost 
certainly be powered by wind. Long after the oil and gas has given 
out, the Oklahoma wind will still be blowing, and in that ceaseless 
and inexorable power lies the intriguing future of our state. 

However, should Oklahoma someday become the Saudi Arabia 
of wind energy, it will come as no surprise to Oklahomans, like 
a common thread running through our collective history, that 
constant breeze binds us to our past and propels us to our future. 
It is simply a part of who we are. E23 

Chad Love frequently writes about the environment for Oklahoma 
Today. He recently covered the sport of falconry in the November/ 
December 2002 issue. 
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30 

Oklahoma Pork Council 

3 

Blackwell Chamber of 

Association 

31 

Omniplex 


Commerce 

18 Jacobson House Native 

32 

Pete's Place Restaurant 

4 

Celebrate Stillwater Festival 

Art Center 

33 

Phil brook Museum 

5 

Chishlom Trail Festival 

19 Jasmine Moran Children’s 

34 

Price Tower Arts Center 

6 

Clinton Expo 

Museum 

35 

Quartz Mountain Resort & 

7 

Denison CVB 

20 Kaw Lake Association 


Conference Center 

8 

Duncan Convention & Tourism 

21 Kincaid Coach Lines 

36 

Sam Noble Oklahoma 

9 

Edmond CVB 

22 Lawton Fort Sill Chamber 


Museum of Natural History 

10 

Elk City Chamber of Commerce 

of Commerce 

37 

Sand Springs Chamber 

11 

Elk City Holiday Inn 

23 May Fair Arts Festival 


of Commerce 

12 

Fried Onion Burger Day 

24 Norman 89er Day Parade 

38 

Sapulpa Main Street 

13 

Frontier Country Marketing 

25 Norman CVB 

39 

Shawnee CVB 


Association 

26 OERB 

40 

Stillwater CVB 

14 

Great Plains Airlines 

27 Oklahoma Aquarium 

41 

Tulsa Zoo 

15 

Great Plains Country 

28 Oklahoma City National 

42 

Van Buren, AR Tourism 


Association 

Memorial 
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ASSOCIATION 




KAW LAKE 

For more information, contact us at 
1-877-671-6985 • www.kawlake.com 


OKIAHCM 

NAIM AMERKX 


1 - 800 - 652-6552 



Hotel Info n nation; 


While in Blackwell visit: 

* fop of Oklahoma Museum 

* Historic Electric Park Pavilion 

* Tier Demited Railroad 

* 6 Antique Malls— Over 250 Dealers, 
Open 7 days a urek 

* Outstanding dining and shopping 

* RT* juries and Gol f Course! 

Don’t miss Blackwell’s Annual 
Tulips A Bloom Festival, 

Saturday* April 5, 20031 
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GETAWAYGUIDE 


"Walk on ihe straight path and you needn l worry. "—Punjabi proverb 





STANDING GROUND 

Jn north -central Oklahoma, Ponca Citys linked nails system offers 
plenty of options to stretch winter-weary muscles — all in a one-day hike 
of a little more than three miles. Strikeout for Standing Bear Memo- 
rial Bark and Trails, where the eight-acre Memorial Park, north of the 
Standing Bear Statue, contains six Tribal Viewing Courts devoted to area 
tribes (Osage, Pawnee, Otoe-Missourta, Tbnkawa, Ponca, and Kaw), 
each with its own informative audiopost. Besides linking with bicycle 
and extended walking trails, die asphalt multiuse trail connects with the 
nearby Pioneer Woman Museum grounds and the Maxland Mansion 
gardens. The Ponca City Area Chamber of Commerce (580/765- 
4400; poncaciryok.com) hits maps and additional information. 


Shawnee's Shining Glories 

In Shawnee, experience Oklahoma's springtime sunshine in a blaze 
of light and color. Stained glass abounds here, from the stories of Christ's 
life depicted in the chapel inside St. Gregory's abbey to the nativity scenes 
at Emmanuel Episcopal Church. Raley Chapel, on the Oklahoma Baptist 
University campus, contains twenty decorative windows. Try the self-guided 
walking tour of St, Gregory's chapel or a more ambitious trek around the 
abbey, complete with a monk escort. Stained glass fans may also conduct a 
self-guided driving tour of Emmanuel Episcopal, Raley Chapel, and the St. 
Gregory's abbey and a private etching business, Memories N Glass, or, for a 
$4.50 ticket, a guided driving tour Contact the Sha wnee Convention & 
Visitor Bureau [405/275-9780; visitshawnee.com) for self guided tour 
brochures or to arrange group opportunities. 


Return of the 
Native 

Slip on imaginary moc- 
casins and follow the trail of 
historic Native Americans in 
Tahlequah. The old Cherokee 
National Capitol Building still 
has a distinct front vestibule, 
and a trip across Keetoowoh 
brings visitors fo the stately 
Cherokee Supreme Court. 
Nearby is the still ominous- 
looking Cherokee National 
Prison, erected in 1 874. Two 
streets west on College Avenue 
is the Carnegie Library, and a 
north turn leads to Northeast- 
ern State University, where the 
Cherokee Nation built historic 
Semi nary Had in 1 899. For a 
brochure and maps, call the 
Tahlequah Area Cham- 
ber of Commerce and 
Tourism Council (918/ 
456-3742; tahlequahok.com). 


ABOVE AND 
BELOW THE CITY 
OIL BUILT 

[ )uring ihc early part of the 
twe n t i e th ce n t u ry, o ll ric lies 
ted to opulent Art Deco and 
Gothic wonders along I u Isas 
downtown boulevards. With 
typical flourish, the city offers 
two walking tour options — one 
aboveground and one be- 
low. For a changc-of-pace, 
trek through the four-block 
subterranean tunnel system 
linking the Atlas Life Building, 
Kennedy Building, 320 South 
Boston Building, and Adam s 
Mark Hotel. Come up for air 
and saunter through Tulsas center on the more comprehensive 
tour of fifty downtown buildings. Blessed with a variety of styles, 
Tulsa's renowned architecture provides historic wonders of 
marble, inlaid tile, and intricate craftsmanship. Call Downtown 
Tulsa Unlimited (918/583-2617; tulsadowntown.org) for maps 
and information on both tours. 


Guthrie Territory 

TIMELESS TRAVEL 

Brick streets transport Guthrie 
travelers to the territorial days of 1 889 
through a Victorian city that treasures its 
past. From the State Capital Publishing 
Museum to the eclectic interiors of the 
Scottish Rite Temple, Guthrie possesses 
a wea 1 th of easy- wa ) k i ng s i res toas t i ng 
our risk-taking predecessors and telling 
the tale of our states beginnings. Tours 
are self-guided, or visit the Guthrie 
Chamber of Commerce at 2 1 2 West 
Oklahoma for a tour brochure (405/282- 
1947; guLhrieok.com). 
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EVENTS GUIDE 


A GUIDE TO ACTIVITIES AND EVENTS STATEWIDE 


OKLAHOMA THUNDERSTORM 
IN HAIKU 

Gray-block ihunderheods 
lowering high in fhe west 
hide ihe setting sun 

The warm spring wind dies 
to suffocating stillness 
that shrouds the dry earth 

Whirling wisps of dust 
out of nowhere like magic 
dance across the fields 

Birds cease to twitter 

hunting beasts crouch low to ground 

fearing what s to come 

The awesome silence 
broken as the screaming wind 
sweeps across the plain 

The darkening sky 
is pierced by lightning flashes 
as thunder booms out 

Hailstones scourge the trees 
bowing in fearsome homage 
to natures power 

Then all is quiet- 

leaving streams of healing rain 

for the hungry earth 

—George England 

Retired from Tinker Air force Base, George 
England fives with his wife in Midwest City, 


BARTLESVILLE 

Community Center Adams Blvd & Cherokee 
Ave. Mar 8, Elena Baksht, Dimitri Berlin sky, and 
Symphony Orchestra, Mar 1 3, Barry Mani low's 
Copacabana. Apr 1 1 , Swrngerhead Canceri, 
Apr 13, Young Artist Family Concert. Apr 26- 
27, Tarzon. (918] 336-2787 

Price Tower Arts Center 5 10 S Dewey. Mar 
1-9, Building Motion: The Architecture afZaha 
Hadid. Mar 7, Architecture Film Night. (918) 
3364949 

Bite of History Mar 1 2, Apr 9, Bartlesville Area 
History Museum. (918) 338-4290 

CHECOTAH 

Honey Springs Battlefield 6 Miles NE of 
Checotah. Mor 15-16, Civil War Encamp- 
ment & Candlelight Tour, Apr 1 2, Civil War 
Life. (918) 473-5572 

Hobo Dinner & Pie Auction Apr 12, Katy 
Depot. (918) 473-5872 

EDMOND 

Casey Carlton Photographic Exhibit Mar 

1-29, Historical Society. (405) 340-0078 

Edmond Highland Games Mar 22-23, Hafer 
Park. (405) 769-9621 

Swing! Apr 5, Mitchell Theatre, University of 
Central Oklahoma (405) 974-3375 

ELK CITY 

Holiday Inn 108 Meadowridge. Mar 21-22, 
Bluegrass jam. Apr 10-12, Oklahoma State 
Fiddlers Convention. (580) 225-6637 

1 9th Annual Southwest Farm & Home Expo 

Apr 5 - 6 , Civic Center, (580) 2250207 

ENID 

Museum of the Cherokee Strip 507 $ 4th 

St. Apr 1-21 r Everything I Say Here Is Straight 
and True: Indian Ledger Drawings. Apr 16, 
Lecture on Indian Ledger Drawings: Dan De- 
Witt. (580) 237-1907 

Symphony Center 301 W Broadway. Mar 
8-9, Russian Splendor. Apr 5-6, The Roaring 
Twenties. (580) 237-9646 

Corvettes of Enid Expo Apr 4-6, Fairgrounds 
Coliseum. (580) 237-0238 

Railroad Appreciation Day Apr 26, 702 N 
Washington. (580) 233-3051 

Tri-State Music Festival Apr 30-May 3, City- 
wide. (580) 237-4964 

GUTHRIE 

Laiy E Arena 9600 Lazy E Drive. Mar 7-9, Wran- 
gler Timed Event Championship of the World, Mar 
26-29, Spring Barrel Futurity. Apr 25-26, PRC A 
Rodeo & Concerts. (405) 282-7433 


Main Street Apr 15-20, 'S9er Celebration. Apr 
19, 89er Parade. (405) 282-2589 
Art Walk Mar 29, Downtown. (405) 260-2345 

Batter Up: An 1 889 Baseball Game Apr 1 8, 

Cottonwood Flats, (405) 282-1889 

KINGFISHER 

Chisholm Trail Museum 605 Zellers Ave, Mar 
7, Victorian Dance Lessons, Mar 29, Apr 26, 
Beaded Flowers Workshop. Apr 1 2, Living His- 
tory on fhe Chisholm Trail, (405) 375-5176 

Governor Seay Inaugural Ball Mar 15, 

Memorial Hall, (405) 375-5176 

LAWTON 

Cameron University Theatre 2800 W Gore 
Bivd. Mar 25, Concert Band, Mar 29, Keiko 
Abe Marfmbist Concert, Apr 8, Percussion 
Ensemble Concert, (580) 581-2478 
Twelve Miles of Hell Bicycle Ride Mar 1-2, 
Lake Elmer Thomas Recreation Area. (580) 
442-5541 

Italian Opera with Mark Nuccio Apr 5, McMa- 
hon Memorial Auditorium, (580) 536-2229 
Denim & Dancing Apr 12, Great Plains Coliseum 
Annex. (580) 357 1483 

Prince of Peace Easter Pageant Apr 12, 1 9 r 

Holy Gty of the Wrchitas. (580) 429-3361 
St, Andrews Trio Apr 27, Percussive Arts Society 
Museum. (580) 353-1455 

MIDWEST CITY 

Rase State College 6420 SE 15th St, Apr 5, 

Antique Appraisals. Apr 1 1 , John Kay & Step- 
penwolF Concert. Apr 24-26, Six Degrees of 
Separation. (405) 733-7488 

MUSKOGEE 

Five Civilized Tribes Museum 1019 Honor 
Heights Dr. Mar 1-31, Student Art Show, Apr 
5-30, Art Under the Oaks Indian Art Market. 
(918) 683-1701 

Junior Regional Livestock Show Mor 5-3, 
Fairgrounds. (918) 687-7584 

Three Forks History: A Caravan Tour Mar 

29, Three Rivers Museum. (918) 686-6624 
BBQ & Chili Cookoff Apr 4-5, Phoenix Plaza, 
(918) 682-7788 

Okie Whittfers Annual Woodcarving Shaw 

Apr 4-5, Arrowhead Mat!, (91 8) 683^1573 

Spring Arts, Craft & Gift Show Apr 5, Civic 
Center, (918) 682-2422 

Azalea Festival Apr 5-20, Honor Heights Park. 
(918) 684-6302 

Firefighter's Easter Egg Hunt Apr 1 2, Spauld- 
ing Park, (918) 684-6351 
Historic Home Tour Apr 1 2, Founders' Place 
Neighborhood, (918) 682-0312 
Jake's Women Apr 25-May 3, Muskogee Little 
Theatre. (918) 683-7660 
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NORMAN 

Cleveland County Fairgrounds 615 E Rob- 
inson, Mar 1, Garage Sale. Mar 22, Spring 
Benefit Powwow. Mar 29, Creative Craft 
Festival. (405) 360 4721 
Jacobson Mouse 609 Chautauqua Ave. Mar 
1 , Native American Basket Weavers. Mar 1 , 
Oklahoma Flute Society. (405] 366 1667 
Lake Thunderbird State Pork South Side at 
Clear Bay. Mar 22, 29, Dutch Oven Cooking. 
Apr 1 9, Easter Egg Hunt (405) 32 1 -4633 
Reaves Park 20 1 W Gray. Apr 4-6, Medieval 
Fair, (405) 288-2536. Apr 13, Kids for Kindness 
Festival, (405) 366-7229 
Rupel J. Jones Theatre 563 Elm Ave. Mar 6-9, 
Modern Repertory Spring Dance Festival. Apr 24- 
27, The Philadelphia Story. (405) 325-4 1 0 1 
Sam Noble Oklahoma Museum of Natu- 
ral History 2401 Chautauqua Ave, Mar 
1 -Apr 20, These Rare Lands. Mar 1 5 Apr 
30, Moving the Fire: The Removal of Indian 
Nations to Oklahoma. Mar 31 -Apr 30, OU 
Native American Faculty, Staff, Student & 
Alumni Art Show (405) 325-4712 
Hippies & Harleys Mor 29, Floyds Barn. 
[405) 948-2137 

Cabaret Apr 3-6, 10-13, 16-19, Weitzenhoffer 
Theater (405) 325-4101 

89th Annual OU School of Art Student's 
Exhibition Apr 3-27, Fred Jones jr. Museum 
of Art. (405) 325-3272 


33rd Annual Festival of Spirituals Apr 13, 

First Presbyterian Church (405) 364-8962 

y 89ers Day Parade, Car Show, and Fes- 
tival Apr 26 Downtown & Andrews Park. 
[405] 701 2061 

Oklahoma City 

Blue Door 2805 N McKinley Ave. Mar 1, Eric 
Taylor. Mar 1 1 , Kevin Welch and the Danes. 
Mar 21, Carb Lund Band. (405) 524 0738 
Carpenter Square Theater 400 W Californio, 
Mar 1-15, Side Man Mar 28-Apr 1 9, A Hotel 
on Marvin Gardens. (405) 232-6500 
City Arts Center 3000 General Pershing Blvd. 
Mar 1-9, Oklahoma Children's Theatre Presents 
And Then They Came for Me; Remembering the 
World of Anne Frank, (405] 951-0011. Mar 1 7- 
21, Spring Break Camp, (405) 951-0000 
Civic Center Music Hall 201 N Walker Ave 
Mar 28-29, Philharmonic Presents Jennifer 
Holliday. Apr 1 ^6, Rodgers and Hammerstein's 
Cinderella. Apr 5, Jeremy Stewart: Tenor. Apr 
10-27, The Miracle Worker, Apr 12, Philhar- 
monic Presents Bursting with Rhythmic Energy, 
(405) 842-5387. 

Oklahoma City Community College Theatre 

7777 S May. Mar 1 1, Simbirsk Trio, Apr 15, 
Brad Richter. (405) 682-7579 

Oklahoma City University 250 1 N Black welder. 
Mar 1-2, OCU Theatre Presents Friendship Be- 
trayed, Mar 1-14, Norick Art Center Presents 


Oklahoma Wotercolor Association Mixed Media 
& Collage. Apr 3-6, OCU Theatre Presents The 
Diaries of Adam & Eve. (405] 521-5230 
Omnipfex 2100 NE 52nd St, Mar 1-20, Winter 
Nights. Mar T-Apr 30, Shockleton's Antarctic 
Adventure. Mar 1 -Apr 30, Titanic: The Artifact 
Exhibit. Mar 7-Apr 30, Coral Reef Adventure 
Apr 22, Earth Day Apr 25, World's Largest Math 
Event [405) 602^664 

St. Luke's United Methodist Church 222 NW 

1 5th St. Mar 20, David Broder; Keeping on Top 
of the News. Apr 10, Frank Cappielb: View 
from Wall Street. (405] 524-0577 
State Fair Park J 44 & NW 1 0th St. Mar 6-8, 
13 15, Oklahoma State Basketball Champion- 
ships, Mar 6-9, Oklahoma City Inf I Auto Show. 
Mar 7-Apr 25, State Fair Speedway Racing Mar 
18-24, Oklahoma Youth Livestock Expo. Mar 
27-30, Shrine Circus. Mar 28-30, Oklahoma 
Form Show. Apr 2-6, Oklahoma Quarter Horse 
Spring Show. Apr 5, Oklahoma's Largest Ga- 
rage Sale. Apr 9-13, Centennial Horse Shaw. 
(405] 948-6704 

Othello Mar 5-9, Stage Center [405] 270-4801 

NCAA Division I Men's Basketball Playoffs 

Mar 20, 22, Ford Center. [405) 236-5000 

15th Anniversary of the Crystal Bridge 

Mar 25, Myriad Botanical Gardens, (405) 
297-3995 

Odyssey Astronomy Club Public Star Party 

Apr 4-5, Lake Stanley Draper Soccer Fields, 
(405) 899-4016 



"the tree that escaped 'iWtk A 
fhe crowded forest." * 

Price Tower Arts Center 
Price Tower Hotel * Frank 

Lloyd Wright s only skyscraper, considered by Wright himself 
to be one oF his greatest works. Tour the Lower, visit the exhibi- 
tions of the Price Tower Arts Center, shop in the exquisitely 
stocked museum store, dine m the hip 16th floor terrace 
restaurant and bar, and stay in the stylish Price Tower Hotel. 


11 "an escape to f/te post/ 1 

Woolaroc Museum and 
Wildlife Preserve ■ Woolaroc 
began as the ranch retreat of oilman Frank Phillips, founder of 
Phillips Petroleum Company. Today, this 3,600-acre western 
showpiece will take you on a journey through the rich history 
of the American West as you enjoy tne remarkable Woolaroc 
Museum, breath-taking views, and freely roaming wildlife. 


www.VisitBartlesville.com * 1 -877-273-2004 

Log on or cad today to receive your FREE Bartlesville Visitors Guide featuring both of these 
unique getaways and packed with details about ail there is to see and do in Bartlesville. 




i Convention and Visitors Bureau 

PO Box 2366 • Bartlesville. OK 74005 • 918-336-8708 
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Redbud Classic Apr 54, Waterford Complex. 
{405) 842-82 95 

Naf'1 Zoo & Aquarium Month Apr 12-13, 
Oklahoma City Zoo. (405) 425-0298 
Farm Bureau Softball Challenge Apr 14 15, 

ASA Softball Hall of Fame, (405) 23^5000 
Festival of the Arts Apr 22-2 7, Festival PJaza 
(405) 270-4848 

Forces of Nature Dance Company Apr 

26, Rose State Performing Arts Theater. 
(405) 524-3800 

PAWNEE 

Pawnee Bill Ranch 1141 Pawnee Bill Rd, Mar 

22, Flint Knapping Seminar Apr 1 5, Vi dorian Hat 
Making Workshop. (9 1 8] 762-25 1 3 
Spring & Folk Fest Apr 20, Courthouse Square. 
(918] 762-2493 

SHAWNEE 

MJCAA Region II Basketball Tournament Mar 

6-9, OBU Noble Complex. (405) 275-9790 

Historical Society Quilt Show Mar 1 1-30, 
Santa Fe Depot Museum. (405) 275-8412 
Gardening with the Experts Mar 1 5, Gordon 
Cooper Technology Center, (405) 273-6092 
Redbud Festival Apr 12, Woodland Pork. 
[405] 273-6092 

Garland Art & Craft Show Apr 12-13, Expo 
Center. (405] 399-2511 

STILLWATER 

AquiJa Theatre OSU Campus. Mar 2 r The 
Importance of Being Earnest. Apr 23-27, The 
Mikado. (405) 744-6094 

Blazathon BBQ Cookoff Apr 4-5, Elks Lodge 
(405) 743-3300 

Ronald Radford; Flamenco Guitarist Apr 5 f 

OSU Student Union Theater. (405] 744-7509 
Home & Garden Show Apr 5-6, Expo Center. 
(405] 372-2540 

Celebrate Stillwater Festival Apr 1 2, Couch 
Park, (800) 99 1 47 1 7 

TAHLEQUAH 

Cherokee Heritage Center Hwy 62, 3 miles S of 
Tahlequah. Mar 8, Apr 5, Traditional Art Class, 
Mar 29-30, Cherokee Genealogy Conference. 
(918] 4564007 

Babe: The Play Mar 25, NSU Center for Performing 
Arts (918) 458-2075 

TULSA 

Fairgrounds 4145 E 21st St Mar 7-9, Antique 
Show. Mar 1 2-1 5, Speedhorse Barrel Racing. Apr 
23-26, Charily Horse Show. (91 8) 744-1 113 

Tulsa Performing Arts Center 1 10 E 2nd St. 

Mar 1, Sleeping Beauty. Mar 2, AEROS, Apr 
25-26, Laura Ingalls Wilder: Growing Up on 
the Prairie. (918) 596-71 11 

Dance of the Two Moons Mar 1-2, Soulhern 
Hills Marriott. (918)382 1206 

Changing Hands: Art Without Reservation 

Mar 1-16, Philbrook. (918) 749-7941 
Weather or Not Mar 2 I , Tulsa Air and Space 
Museum, (918) 834 9900 
Rendezvous 2003 Apr 25-30, Gilcrease Museum. 
(918] 596-2700 


WEATHERFORD 

Fine Arts Center 100 Campus Dr Mar 4, The 
Comedy oF Errors, Apr 1 3, St. Louis Brass 
Quintet, (580} 774-3063 
SWQSU N1RA Rodeo Apr 1012, Rader Park. 
(580) 774-3068 

WOODWARD 

Plains Indians & Pioneer Museum 2009 Wil- 
liams Ave. Mar 5-27, Pad Loune Memorial High 
School Fine Arts Competition. Apr 4-5, Painting 
Workshop. Apr 8-30, George Kountaupis Exhibi- 
tion. (580) 2564136 

Ag Expo Apr 44. Fairgrounds. (580) 256-4 101 

OUT & ABOUT 

APACHE Rattlesnake Festival, Apr 1 8-20, Downtown. 
(580] 588-2880 

ARDMORE Easter at the Lake, Apr 19 20, Lake 
Murray Resort. (580) 2234600 
ATOKA Atoko Motor Sport Sand Drags, Mar 8 r Apr 
12, Highway 3 East. (580} 889-7202 
BEAVER Cimarron Territory Celebration, Apr 12-19, 
Citywide. (580) 625-4726 
BERNICE Indian Hills Crappie Tournament, Apr 19, 
Indian Hills Resort. (9 1 8} 2564954 
BLACKWELL Tulips A Bloom Festival, Apr 5, Down- 
town. (530) 363-4195 

BRAGGS Greenleaf State Park 3 Miles 5 of Broggs 
on Hwy 10. Mar 15, Fly-A-Klte Day, Apr 19, 
Easter Extravaganza, (91 8) 487-7125 
BROKEN ARROW Proposals, Apr 4-5, 10-13 
1800 S Main. (918) 258-0077 
CHEROKEE Crystal Festival & Celebration of Birds, 
Apr 2427, Citywide. (580) 596-3053 
CHICKA5HA Lions Collectible Show, Mar 29, Grady 
County Fairgrounds. (405) 222-542 1 
DAVIS Spring Arts & Crafts Show, Apr 54, Turner 
Falls Park. (580) 369-2402 
DRUM RIGHT \ ■iere Lies Jeremy Troy, Apr 44, 10-13, 
Boomtcwn Theater. (9 1 8) 352-2236 
DUNCAN Spring Btuegrass Festival, Apr 25-27, 
Shady Oaks RV Park. (580) 255-7042 
DURANT Fort Washita Rendezvous. Apr 24, Fort 
Washita Historic Site. (580) 9244502 
EL RENO 89ers Day Celebration, Apr 26, 300 S 
Grand. (405) 262-5121 

FORT GIBSON Heritage Days, Apr \ 1-13, Fort 
Gibson Historic Site, (918) 478-4088 
FOSS Easter Egg Hunt, Apr 1 2, Foss State Park, 
(580) 592 4433 

GORE Green Country Trout Derby, Mar 7-9. MarVol 
Family Camping Resort, [9 1 8] 489-2295 
FREEDOM Earth Day Celebration, Apr 1 9, Alabaster 
Caverns State Park. (580) 62 1 -3381 
HiAVENER Annual Sunrise Service, Apr 20, Heav- 
en er Runes lone State Park. (918] 653-2241 
HOBART Children's Fun Fair, Apr 4, Women's 
Exhibit Building. (580} 7245643 
HUGO Early Bird Bluegrass Show, Mar 28-29, 
Fairgrounds. (580] 3245598 
IDA BEL Dogwood Days Festival, Apr 4-5, Downtown 
(580) 286-330 5 

INDIAHOMA Wichita Mountains Wildlife Refuge 
R[ 1 Mar 15, 22, 29, Historical Sites Tour. Apr 1 2, 
26, Spring Wilderness Hike. [580] 429-3222 
KENTON Mesa Spring Spin, Apr 2427, Black Mesa 
State Park, (580] 4242222 
LAHOMA Kite Festival & Craft Show, Apr 12-13, 
Westlake Recreation Area. (580) 7942403 



MANGUM Rattlesnake Derby & Flea Market, Apr 
25-27, Downtown Square, (580) 782-2434 
MARSHALL Prairie City Days, Apr 1 1-12, Down- 
town. (580) 9354811 

MCALESTER Home & Garden Show, Mar 7-B p Expo 
Center, (91 8) 423-2550 

MCALESTER Palm Sunday Program, Apr 1 3, Scottish 
Rite Masonic Center. (91 8) 4234360 
OCTAVEA Equestrian Trail Ride, Apr 17-19, Tickled 
Pink Ranch. (580) 244-3729 
OK I MAH Antique Tractor Show, Apr 24-26, 100 
Broadway. (91 8) 623-2440 
PARK HILL Cherokee Cruisin' Classics Car Shaw,. 
Apr 12, Cherokee Landing State Park. (918} 
458 9090 

PONCA CITY The Last Night of Ballyhoo, Mar 27- 
30, Ponca n Theatre. (580] 765-5360 
SAND SPRINGS Herbal Affair & Festival, Apr 26 r 
Downtown. (91 8) 246-2561 
SAPULPA Rainbow Trout Fishing Derby, Mar 29, 
Pretty Water Lake, [9 1 8} 227-5151 
SAYRE Dyson Family Bluegrass Festival, Mar 21-23, 
Highway 1 52 West. (580) 928-5909 
SPENCER Open House & Bake Sale, Apr 26, 50th 
St 4 Palmer. (405] 7714576 
SULPHUR Weenie Dog Races, Apr 26, Downtown. 
[580)6224246 

TALIHINA Spring Blossom Viewing, Mar 15-Apr 
30, Scenic Drive Area (918) 567-3434 
TONKAWA Redbud Jazz Festival, Apr 34, North- 
ern Oklahoma College. (580) 6284366 
WATONGA Trout Derby, Mar 1-2, Ram cm Nose 
State Pork. (580) 623 5452 
WAURIKA Rattlesnake Hunt, Apr 1 1-13, Citywide. 
(580) 228-2553 

WAYNOKA Mardl Gras, Mar 1 , Cafe Bahnhof 
(580) 824-0063 

YUKON Spring Fling Craft Foir, Apr 5, Dale Rob- 
ertson Center. (405) 354-7208 

For more listings, visit our 
website at oklahomatoday.com. 

Dates and times are subject to change; 
please confirm before attending any 
event The Events Guide is a free service 
published on a space-available basis. To 
be considered, please mail a notice of the 
event that includes date , place , address , 
and both a contact telephone number and 
a phone number that can be published. 
Notices must arrive at Oklahoma Today 
three calendar months prior to publi- 
cation (i.e. July/August 2003 events 
must arrive by April 1). Events Guide, 
Oklahoma Today, 15 North Robin- 
son, Suite WO, Oklahoma City ; OK 
73102 . Fax: {405} 522-4588. Email: 
eventsguide@oklahomatoday.com. We 
cannot take listings over the telephone. 
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OKIAHOMA 

NAIM AMERICA. 


FRONTIER COUNTRY 


1 - 800 - 652-6552 


For more information, contact us at 
1-800-767-7260 • www.visitnorman.com 


Fr* 3 itierEp“ 
ntrvT** 


Country 1 



Saturday, April 26 , 2003 

NORHAN 89ER 0AY PARADE. CAR SHOW « FESTIVAL 


Norman wilt celebrate the 1 14tt> anniversary of the Great Land Run of 
1889 which opened Indian Territory for settlement featuring: 

* 89er Wagon Train Association crossing the South Canadian River 

* Norman *B9er Day Parade 

* 2003 '89er Days Car, Truck and Motorcycle Show 

* 1 8th Annual KIT CARsun Kit Car Round-up sponsored by the 
Oklahoma Kit Car Club 

* Canadian Rivers Old Iron Club Tractor Show 

* Arts & crafts booths /Food booths /Children's Activities if ^ 

* Musical entertainment featuring Edgar Cruz 

* Free horse drawn trolley rides to the open house at 
the Cleveland County Historical Museum 

* Special hand cancellation in honor of Norman 
89er Day at the Main Post Office 

* Western art & collectible displays will be presented 
by the Norman Downtown Antique Dealers 



FopMore inlDraiiriian: 
mb) 701 2001 
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May Fair Arts Festival 


May 2,3 & 4, 2003 

Historic Abo Andrews 
Park in downtown 
Norman, north of the 
public library. 


May Fair Arts Festival 

HIGHLIGHTS: 
juried show with more 
than 1 00 fine artists and 
quality craftsmen 
fabulous food 
. t stage entertainment 
- childrens art activities 
* presentations by featured 
artists 


Sponsored by: 

ASSISTANCE LEAGUE* of Norman 
405/366-7055 • mayfairfestival@aol.com 
www.assistanceleaguenor.org 

Supported in part by the Norman Convention and Visitors Bureau 
1/800-767-7260 * www.visimormaacom 
Jcwn die fun at the 29th Annual Aloy Fair Arts Festival 
Fri. and Sat (May 2 & 3) 10 am to 7 p.m^SuniMoy 4) 1 2 to 6 pm 



Two-Day 
Indian Market 


MAY 3 & 4, 2003, 11 AM TO 6 PM 

Sculpture * Paintings # Art Prints * Pottery 
Beadwork * Cedar Boxes * Seminole Patchwork 
Jewelry * Shawls * Contemporary Clothing 
Ceramics * Indian CDs & Tapes * Baskets 
Indian Tacos 




Jacobson House 
Native Art Center 
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Come to charming Norman 
this spring for Pow Wows, 
Garden Tours, OU's Red & 
White game and the 
■ 27th annual Medieval Fair! 

'K 800 - 767-7260 

www*visi tji< )it * i a 1 1 .c t mi 
/\ (*/*/??/(/{ 
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FRONTIER COUNTRY 


For more information, contact us at 
1-800-767 -7260 • www.visitnorman.com 


OKIAHCM 

NME AMERICA 


1 - 800 - 652-6552 
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Our History 
Will Intrigue 
You. 

Our Hospitality 
Will Spoil 
You. 


Our Spirit 
Will Move 
You. 


wm® 



FRfEP ON/ON 
BURGER PAY FESTfVAL 

POWNTOWN EL RENO 
SAL, MAYS, 2003 • !0am -5pm 

The BURGER DAY FESTIVAL h a tribute to ihe aromatic, unique 
burgers which have been cooked daily in El Reno since the early 
] 900s. Youll see the cooking of the world's larges) fried onion ham- 
burger, weighing over 750 pounds. There are many activities for 
kids as well as live entertainment on three stages, a classic car show, 
craft show and much more. 

For more information, contact El Reno Main Street 
405/262-8888 * E-maif: moinslreet@elreno.org 



Come to Remember. To Learn. To Honor. 


The site of one of the worst terrorist attacks on American soil 
is now a place of remembrance and education. 

Symbolic Memorial grounds are open 24- hours a day seven days a week 
There is no chaise to tour the Memorial grounds. 


Memorial Center museum hours: 

Monday Saturday 9 a.m. 6 pm 

Sunday. .... * —I pm 6 p.m. 

Ticket sales stop one hour prior to closing. 


Admission: 

Adults.,.,. 

Seniors 

Students 

Children 5 & Under 


$6 

L £$ 

No charge 

620 N. Harvey Ave.. Oklahoma City, OK 73102 * 405-235-3313 • www.oklahomacitynationalmemorial.org 



OKIAHOMA. 

NATIVE AMERICA. 


1 - 800 - 652-6552 


FRONTIER COUNTRY 

For more information, contact us at 
1-800-767-7260 • www.visitnorman.com 
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Mjg Amoj zing I 

It's not like any museum IVe 
ever seen! We can touch 
and play and imagine life in 
a child -size town! Come and 
experience it for yourself. 

josmine 

Childrens museuM 

Seminole , Oklahoma 
I-800’259’KIDS 

,,, where children play to learn 
6 adults learn to play. 

1714 Highway 9 W 
(405) 382-0950 

Hours open: 
lues . - Sat. 1 Oam - 5pm 
Sunday lpm - 5pm 




Located less then an hour s drive Irom 
Oklahoma's two largest cities, Tulsa 
and Oklahoma 

City Stillwater 

is a callage 
town and 


home to a variety 
of attractions, 


* BIG Stillwater Weekend: 

B8Q Btetethan. Haim & Garden Show, 


Farmer s Market, OSD Baseball, Concerts 
and Mexico Joes Kids Day - April 4-6 

• Tumbleweed Calffry Event- May 



FOR MORE INFORMATION. 


VISIT COMEZSTILLWATER.COM 



APRIL 6-12: a week long 
celebration of our communities' 
history and heritage 

Sun., April 6 : 1903 Garden 
Soiree in the Park 


Thur. f April 10: Community 
Singers Concert 
FrL April 11: Western 
Movie Festival 
Sat,, April 12: 26 $ i snnuai 
Run For the Arts Fine Arts & 
Music Festival 


4th annual Land Run 
Celebration 

5k Land Run Race benefiting 
Special Olympics 



CELEBRATE 

tillwaYer 


COSPONSORED BY: 

Stillwater Parks, 
Events and Recreation, 
Stillwater Convention 
& Visitors Bureau 

For more information, 
call 405-747*8070 




Yukon Saliomil 
Bank presents 

Saturday, April h; & 
Sunday, April 20 , 2003 

Held at t be Kirkpatrick Property 

(Nli Comet vf Vanda man & 
Girth Brook Blwl in Yuba. OK) 

Saturday; 9 am to 6 pm 
Sunday: to am to 5 pm 

l»r on tin- Prairie uill he held itt aw- 
junction with the festiml on Saturday, 
hauls begin at U tint and / pm. 

Gunfights * Kid V Area 
Civil- War I Jcmo i istrat ions 


m 





T H E E N D 


J 'Qne should always have a doorway leading from their heart/ — Laura Tohe, Navajo poet 


I Now Wa Ik in 


Bea u ty 



Navajo Weavers, a 
watercolor painted in 
1948 by Navajo artist 
Harrison Begay, is 
part of the permanent 
collection at Philbrook 
Museum of Art in Tulsa, 
The museum purchased 
the painting from the 
artist in 1948. 


I MET MY NAVAJO I NSTRUCTOR, VALENCIA BIZAHALONl, 
at rhe Hubbell Trading Post in Ganado, Arizona. We drove 
deep into rhe Navajo Reservation, where rhe magical landscape 
of red sandstone canyons and mesas dotted with pinon, chamise, 
and sheep mentally transformed me. 

As Philbrook Museum of Arts curator of Native American art, 
I felt learning to weave directly from the Navajo artists would 
give me a better understanding of the museum’s textiles. So in 
August 2001, I left Tulsa to spend a week on the Navajo 
y 1 — reservation in northeast Arizona. Little 

IjiSflU did I know when l ventured out on that 

hot Sunday morning that I was embarking 
on a life-changing journey. 

For Navajos, weaving is an ancient art encompass- 
ing rhe beaut)’ found in everyday life* Because the Holy People 
made them, rhe tools used For weaving— the loom, batten, and 
comb — each have a place and purpose in Navajo origin stories. 

On two successive evenings, I participated in a Blessing Way 
Ceremony held for my instructor and her sister, Glenna. On the 
second night, long past midnight and in the midst of an all-night 
'sing," 1 suddenly experienced a great release of emotion and 
began to weep. When I looked around the hogan, I could see 


by the firelight that others were as deeply affected by the song as 
1 was. Although 1 did not understand the words, the song had 
reached into my soul. 

At dawn, the ceremony ended with the two sisters exiting rhe 
hogan and saying prayers to the sun. That morning, I learned that 
the medicine woman had sung a song in my honor, one the Navajos 
had not heard in years, i his was the song which had provoked my 
spirit. During the night, the medicine woman also had blessed 
my loom, batten, combs, wool, and unfinished weaving. As the 
ceremony came to a dose, I was instructed to walk in beauty and 
to maintain harmony in my life. Inspired by her expressions, l 
finished my weaving the next afternoon. 

As I look upon the painting Navajo Weavers by Harrison Begay at 
Philbrook, I again become a Navajo weaving student. Considered 
the foremost among Navajo painters, he constructs scenes from ev- 
eryday Navajo life with charm and sophistication. Highly stylized, 
Begays images contain endless combinations ol forms, designs, 
patterns, and color. 

My weaving experience, inspired initially by this artwork, 
launched a spiritual journey that has changed my life forever* 
Now, as 1 sit at my loom, 1 relive this experience* and I now walk 

in beauty. — Shelby J. Tisdale 
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AIRLINES 


Direct flights from Oklahoma to: Albuquerque, NM; Colorado Springs, CO; 
Nashville, TN; and starting March 11th, Austin, TX 

For reservations call TOLL FREE 1.866.Way To Go WWW.gpair.com 




Amtrak offers Daily Service throughout 
Oklahoma and to over 500 other Destinations 


The Amtrak Heartland Flyer is your ticket to fun, with daily departures to Oklahoma City, Norman, Ardmore, Purcell and 
Pauls Valley. Plus, convenient connections to other great destinations like Dallas, San Antonio, Austin, and Tucson. 
Big, comfortable reclining seats, picturesque views, and plenty of room to mix and mingle. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Click on www.amtrak.com, call your travel agent or 1-800-USA-RAIL. 


AMTRAK 

www.amtrak.com 





